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HOOVER has completely dis- 
posed of Senator Johnson’s sneer 
concerning his position on the treaty. 


The Senator had spoken of Mr. 
Hoover’s “recent conversion to the so- 
called Lodge reservations, contempo- 
raneous with his Republican candi- 
dacy,” and had thought fit to refer 
to it as “evidence of the flexibility 
and elasticity of a great statesman’s 
mind.” Not a very brilliant bit of 
irony, at the best; and it turns out to 
be entirely without foundation, for 
Mr. Hoover wrote a letter to the 
President last November, urging him 
to accept the Lodge reservations so as 
to avoid “the great dangers of voting 
the treaty out.” He felt, as so many 
other earnest advocates of the League 
felt, that the reservations, some of 
which he objected to, and: others of 
which he regarded as “constructive, 
particularly in rendering it clear that 
the war power must be invoked by 


’ 


Congress,” would not prevent the ac- 
complishment of the great object of 
the League. “The world issues,” said 
Mr. Hoover, “are so great as not to 
warrant the risks involved in delay 
in getting it into service, in the hope 
of procuring a few per cent. more 
ideal structure.” In the homely 
phrase at the close, we seem to hear 
the practical engineer speaking; and 
all the way through we see the words 
of an honest man anxious for a great 
public object, and not of a seeker for 
the Presidency or ‘any other office. 
Whatever criticisms may be made of 
Mr. Hoover, the very last that will 
have any chance to stick are those 
which impugn his sincerity, or which 
charge him with going out of his 
way for the sake of capturing the 
nomination. 


HE New Republic, having helped 

to give currency to a reported ut- 
terance of General Wood’s, of such 
preposterously violent character as to 
be calculated to do him great injury 
in the minds of all sensible persons, 
now sets forth with great fullness the 
story of its acceptance of that report. 
The article closes with the following 
words: 

The New Republic is, of course, glad to note 
General Wood's disavowal of such lawless 
statements. It regrets that General Wood was 
not fairly quoted by the correspondent who 
was present at the address and it regrets hav- 


ing given an added circulation to an inaccurate 
report, 


which sounds like a fairly good ap- 
proximation to an apology, but the 
heading of the article is “Was Gen- 
eral Wood Misquoted?” which makes 
the thing as a whole not much more 
like a gentleman’s apology than 2.75 
beer is like real beer. It appears that 
the New Republic went to a great deal 
of trouble—and, one would infer, of 
expense, too, for money is plentiful 
in that office—in the endeavor to find 
out whether the report, originally 
found in the New York American, 


was correct; with the result that 
finally the obnoxious passage was 
found in a special dispatch from Fort 
Collins to the Rocky Mountain News. 
In this, General Wood was reported 
as saying: 

My motto for the Reds is S.O.S.—ship or 

shoot. | believe that we should place them all 
on ships of stone, with sails of lead and that 
their first stopping place should be hell. 
In response to a recent inquiry from 
a reader of the New Republic, Gen- 
eral Wood states that he never said 
anything of the kind as in any way 
expressing his own view, but was 
quoting what Dr. John Wesley Hill 
had said, as showing the bitterness 
that had been aroused against the 
Reds. His own views, the General 
adds, have been very often expressed 
as follows: 

Aliens who are avowed enemies of our gov- 
ernment and who seek to pull down our insti- 
tutions, if found guilty, after a fair trial, 
should be sent to their own country. I have 
always emphasized very strongly that there 
should be no short-cut or irregular methods; 
that they are entitled to full and fair trial be- 
fore a court of competent jurisdiction 
General Wood’s long record of honor- 
able public service has been notable, 
among other things, for dignity and 
self-control, sometimes under very 
trying circumstances. The antecedent 
improbability, therefore, of his hav- 
ing uttered a sentiment like that 
ascribed to him in the Fort Collins 
dispatch should have made the editors 
of the New Republic unwilling to ac- 
cept its authenticity without the most 
thorough confirmation. One obvious 
means of testing its accuracy, that of 
writing to General Wood himself, 
does not seem to have occurred to 
them as worth while; and now when 
they do get his denial, they regard 
the statement of an unknown re- 
porter for the Rocky Mountain News 
—very possibly the same man who 
sent the report to Hearst—as only a 
shade less trustworthy than the Gen- 
eral’s denial. Else why the interroga- 
tion in the heading? And why the 
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very carefully stinted language of the 
apology? We fancy that the New 
Republic is still under the influence 
of its “will to believe,” and indeed 
that it expects its readers to do 
likewise. 


ITH frankness and _ humility 

worthy of a Confucian sage a 
Mexican official of the latest revolu- 
tion confesses the sins of his dis- 
tracted country and asks the world 
to have patience yet a little. As- 
suredly, senor, a world of patience; 
the United States most of all, which 
has no wish for another Ireland on 
its hands, and has grown a little wary 
of attempting to pick a winner in the 
Mexican free-for-all. It is some com- 
fort, at any rate, that the Mexi- 
cans can still laugh—laugh at “Tea 
Flower” Bonillas and his bad Span- 
ish, laugh at Don Venustiano, him- 
self chuckling into Chironian whisk- 
ers over the success of his splendid 
young protégé, Juanito Barragan. 
Senor Blasco-Ibanez does us a serv- 
ice; he humanizes the Mexicans. Let 
us laugh with him, and them; it is a 
great aid to patience. 


HE career of Levi P. Morton, dead 

at ninety-six, is full of the flavor 
of America. A clerk in country 
stores, dry-goods merchant, banker, 
Congressman, Ambassador, Vice- 
President, country gentleman, and 
man of the world, he might have be- 
gun amid surroundings even more 
humble than the parsonage in which 
he was born, and he might, if he had 
been a man of genius instead of a man 
of sterling American ability, have 
gone farther along the road whose 
end is history. The significance of 
his career lies in its balance—he was 
not merely a politician and not merely 
a man of business—and in the well- 
nigh perfect adjustment which he 
was able to establish between his 
abilities and his opportunities. He 
did not attempt what he could not do, 
but what he did attempt he carried 
through with a vitality that even 
played Old Time himself as good a 
match as he often meets with. Withal, 
he was never too busy to live. There 
are other ways of living than his, 
but for most people, on whatever 
scale they can manage it, the life he 


lived is at once a model and an in- 
spiration. 


he would seem as if Signor Nitti 

played a skillful game when, on 
May 11, he made the life of the Cab- 
inet dependent on the rejection of 
the Socialist motion regarding the in- 
cidents which had recently occurred 
among the personnel of the Postal 
and Telegraph services. He thus of- 
fered to the opponents of his foreign 
policy a chance of defeating him on 
a minor question of internal admin- 
istration, avoiding thereby a definite 
condemnation of his activities as a 
member of the Supreme Council. His 
forced retirement in consequence of 
the Popular party voting with the 
Socialists brought on a political crisis 
which only served to demonstrate his 
indispensableness to the country. 
For neither the Catholics nor the So- 
cialists, who, having forced the crisis, 
were responsible for its solution, 
were able or willing to form a new 
Government. Though allied in op- 
position against Nitti, they refused 
to join hands in constructive politics, 
and no party in the Italian Chamber 
is sufficiently strong to become re- 
sponsible for the Government en- 
tirely on its own hook. Within a 
week from the date of his resigna- 
tion, Nitti had the satisfaction of be- 
ing requested by the King to form 
a new Ministry. He will return con- 
siderably stronger for this short re- 
tirement. 


HE Cabinet of M. Millerand has 
requested the Minister of Justice 

to open legal proceedings against the 
General Federation of Labor with a 
view to its dissolution, the charge 
being that it has gone beyond the 
limits of its lawful activity, which is 
the defense of economic interests, 
corporate and professional. Its 
avowed object in calling the strike 
was to enforce upon the country, 
against the wishes of the people as 
expressed in the last Parliamentary 
elections, a hazardous experiment in 
social reform desired by a minority 
of workers only. In reply to the Gov- 
ernment’s decision, the Federation 
has issued a manifesto which tries to 
parry the blow by representing it to 
the workers as an act of despair of 





the Cabinet and an admission on its 
part of the strength of the movement, 
Léon Jouhaux, in taking that stand, 
puts a fair face on a foul matter. His 
cause is evidently lost, and the move 
of M. Millerand is more likely to be 
a symptom of its collapse, offering 
the Government an opportunity of 
striking a decisive blow at his turbv. 
lent organization. 


[ shortage, combined with the 

high price of seed, is expected to 
result in a shrinkage of five per cent, 
in the acreage planted to potatoes this 
season, according to reports from the 
field agents of the United States Bu- 
reau of Markets. 


Under existing circumstances, it 
would seem to be the duty, or per. 
haps we should say the welcome op- 
portunity, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, and all 
State agencies of similar purpose, to 
spread to the utmost a knowledge of 
modern methods of increasing the 
potato yield and protecting it against 
its various enemies. It is entirely 
possible that a five per cent. decrease 
in acreage may be followed by a de- 
cided increase in production, and that, 
too, with a very slight relative in- 
crease in labor. 


HERE is real pleasure in the dis- 

covery of at least one set of work- 
men who are willing to combine 
shorter hours with undiminished pro- 
duction. The “congress” of the 
American Multigraph Company, at 
Cleveland, pledged the workers to 
maintain the rate of production at the 
ten-hour standard if the company 
would grant the nine-hour day. The 
concession was made, in October of 
last year, and the pledge was faith- 
fully carried out. The workmen have 
again come forward with a request 
(not a demand) for an eight-hour 
day, pledging themselves to a peace- 
able return to the nine-hour system 
in case of failure to maintain an un- 
diminished rate of production. Pre- 
paratory to the request, a committee 
appointed by the “congress” had gone 
carefully over the data of production 
and discovered possible changes of 


There are few | 
products of the soil in which average | 
results fall farther below demon- | 
strated possibilities than in potatoes, | 
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method by which the rate of produc- 
tion might be increased. Here ap- 
pears to be a case in which workmen 
are cooperating with their employers 
on the plane of mutual confidence and 
common sense, rather than passion 
and distrust. 


| oe an army officer ought never 
to open his mouth on social or 
industrial questions is a stock con- 
vention in every radical editorial 
sanctum. These questions are beyond 
his ken; he can not, in the nature of 
things, know anything about them; 
and the only service he renders, 
when he speaks of them, is to furnish 
hilarity for gods and men. And yet 
—not always. For when he hap- 
pens to say something that seems to 
confirm a radical attitude on a par- 
ticular matter he becomes all at once 
a perspicacious, shrewd, trained, and 
experienced observer whose word is 
authoritative. Take, for instance, 
Major-General Graves and his re- 
ported saying that 98 per cent. of 
the people in Siberia favor the Bol- 
sheviki. On the basis of the returns, 
with a few precincts still missing, we 
can safely affirm that not a single 
radical, liberal, or other sort of in- 
surgent periodical in the United 
States has failed to print this reputed 
saying, with more or less exultant 
indorsement of both speech and 
speaker. And yet every person in- 
formed about Siberia knows that the 
utterance can not possibly be true. 
No matter how often and how 
diversely the popular sentiment has 
shifted, and no matter how demo- 
cratic, radical, or revolutionary it 
may at any time have been, or may 
now be, there is no credible evidence 
that it is or has been pro-Bolshevik. 
At one time it supported Kolchak, 
and at a later time it turned violently 
against him. But the shift was not 
to Bolshevism; it was a reassertion, 
in large measure at least, of anti- 
Bolshevik democracy. In the mani- 
festo of J. Jaxushew, president of the 
Siberian Regional Duma, issued last 
September, though Kolchak is bitterly 
denounced, the Bolsheviki are still 
“the enemy at the gates,” whom a 
year before the “peasants had chased 
out of the country.” There is no con- 


clusive evidence that the Bolsheviki 
are in any greater favor in Siberia 
now than they were then. 


) eros is nothing the insurgent 

editor so eagerly gulps as a 
seeming disclosure. He knows what 
his readers want, and it is his busi- 
ness to supply them. They want to 
hear about the derelictions of the 
great covenants deviously arrived at, 
whispers behind locked doors, dark 
and mysterious origins of familiar 
things. To many of them the prob- 
able and the preposterous are one, 
and if the disclosure turns out to be 
merely a mare’s nest there’s no loss: 
it might just as well have been true, 
and anyhow it has furnished its thrill. 
These evils occur under capitalism; 
therefore they couldn’t possibly occur 
under some other “ism.” Count 
Czernin’s declaration that “Italian 
diplomacy dominated the affairs of 
the Entente during the war,’’ moves 
the New Republic to the sage com- 
ment: “That is something persons 
outside of the diplomatic game never 
suspected, but if one puts together 
such bits of evidence as cropped up 
and passed unnoticed, Czernin’s state- 
ment looks plausible.” Of course it 
looks plausible. To the insurgent edi- 
tor how else could it look? If it had 
read that the sinking of the Lusitania 
was caused by the devilish machina- 
tions of the French holders of Rus- 
sian bonds, or that the disaster of 
Caporetto was brought about through 
the dickerings of A. Mitchell Palmer 
with Enver Pasha it would have 
looked equally plausible. 


i is a great mistake,” said Presi- 

dent Masaryk, President of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, in his birth- 
day address to the National Assem- 
bly, “to imagine that the social revo- 
lution may be effected by the subjuga- 
tion of the so-called bourgeoisie. Vio- 
lence, here, too, would fail in its pur- 
pose ; violence would only make slaves, 
and a slave never and nowhere works 
willingly and efficiently.” Yet this 
threatened violence and compulsion 
is an inextricable part of almost all 
radical programmes for human up- 
lift, and in the case of the two tem- 
porarily successful revolutions, in 


Russia and Hungary, the threat was 
instantly translated into actuality. 
The purpose to impose a rule of force 
on the unwilling is explicit in al- 
most all revolutionary formule and 
propaganda. The phraseology is that 
of compulsive power. The revolution- 
ists of all schools intend to “seize 
and hold,” to establish the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” to enforce 
“proletarian discipline,” to “subju- 
gate the bourgeoisie,” and to “crush 
out opposition.” All of these phrases 
are expressions of the primitive de- 
light that the revolutionist finds in 
the contemplation of a state of things 
in which he and his group will have 
power to compel others to obedience. 
It does not matter that the revolu- 
tionist delusively calls himself a 
pacifist, a democrat, an equalitarian, 
or any one of a dozen other terms 
that imply a disapproval of force and 
a hope for the rule of reason and 
persuasion. All this is for his more 
remote Utopia; what inspires him for 
the immediate future is the vision of 
himself and his fellows exercising un- 
limited powers against the rest of 
mankind. 


N “Neophilologus,” a Dutch quar- 
terly devoted to the study of mod- 
ern languages, we find the reproduc- 
tion of a curious portrait of Milton, 
which has come to light in Amster- 
dam. The “Ryksmuseum” possesses 
a collection of lacquered ware por- 
traits by an Eighteenth Century Jap- 
anese artist, one of which presents 
the features of the poet as we know 
them from Faithorne’s engraving. 
The regicide has mixed with unfa- 
miliar company in the Japanese 
workshop, for the rest of the oval- 
shaped miniatures are mostly royal- 
ties: Frederick II. of Prussia, Jo- 
seph II., Gustavus Adolphus et al. 
The artist paid an unconscious trib- 
ute to Time’s conciliatory power. It 
is sad to think that the intrusion of 
journalism and the teaching of gen- 
eral history have robbed the modern 
Japanese of that delightful ignorance 
which might cause an artist ingen- 
iously to unite in a fraternal series of 
portraits the features of Mr. Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Wilhelm von Hohenzol- 
lern and Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
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America’s Duty 


O any one who has taken the 

trouble to think of the appalling 
situation in Central Europe, Mr. 
Davison’s moving appeal and power- 
ful statement of facts were but a con- 
firmation of what one already knew 
and already felt. But the appeal and 
statement have centred the attention 
of the country on the subject, and the 
response which the nation will make, 
in acts not in words, will be a meas- 
ure of its quality, a test alike of its 
heart and of its mind. 

There is no use in mincing matters 
about it. We are not doing our duty 
as human beings, and we are not do- 
ing our duty as a great and rich and 
powerful nation. To dispose of the 
matter by saying that ‘“‘we have 
troubles of our own” is to say that, 
facing the most stupendous need the 
world has ever known, we are unwill- 
ing to lessen by a little our extrava- 
gances and luxuries, in order to lessen 
by a great deal the agonies of mil- 
lions of our fellow-men, rendered 
helpless by a world calamity that has 
left us almost unscathed. 

An appropriation of five hundred 
million dollars, even if it were an out- 
right gift, would be a mere bagatelle 
to us, in comparison with the immeas- 
urable good it would do, and the un- 
speakable urgency of the need. “I 
believe,” says Mr. Davison, “that the 
apathy and indifference which pre- 
vail to-day are due only to the fact 
that the American people have not 
grasped the dreadful facts,” and he 
believes that when once “the true 
bearings of the situation have bitten 
into their consciousness, they will 
arise and act.” But this biting in is 
taking an unconscionably long time. 
Our duty is to act now, and not after 
more millions have starved, after 
whole peoples may have been plunged 
into chaos, after the world’s unrest 
has been intensified to the point of 
imminent deadly peril, from which we 
ourselves shall not be exempt. 

Mr. Davison outlines a definite 
practical plan, to be instituted by 
Congress, under which the relief 
would take the shape not of mere 
alms, but of constructive aid admin- 
istered by a commission of the best 


men America can command—‘“men of 
the type of General Pershing, Mr. 
Hoover, or ex-Secretary Lane’’—the 
commission to be vested with com- 
plete power; and the aid would be 
administered upon such terms of 
cooperation on the part of the coun- 
tries benefited as would tend to bring 
about not mere assuagement of dis- 
tress, but genuine restoration. And 
when our Government had adopted 
the plan, it should “invite other Gov- 
ernments in a position to assist, to 
participate in the undertaking.” 

Will America awake to her duty? 
Will she rise to her opportunity? 
For the opportunity is as magnificent 
as the duty is compelling. By under- 
taking to lead in this great work of 
salvation, by devoting to it an in- 
significant fraction of what we stood 
ready to devote, if necessary, to the 
prosecution of the war, we shall be 
making an investment in goodwill 
which alone will infinitely more 
than repay the outlay. The gratitude 
and friendship which was the re- 
sponse of Belgium and of other af- 
flicted countries to American aid in 
fighting destitution and disease dur- 
ing the war will once more flow to 
us, on an even greater scale and in 
more permanent form. Nor will the 
effect of this goodwill be limited to 
the manifestation of sentiment, for 
the improvement of tone and feeling 
in the prostrated countries of Cen- 
tral Europe will be the most power- 
ful agency that can be imagined 
towards the prevention of anarchy 
and war. 

If we have not lost our sense of 
proportion, if we do not place a trif- 
ling material sacrifice above the im- 
perious claims at once of humanity 
and of policy, Mr. Davison’s stirring 
appeal will not have been made in 
vain. The only excuse for our inac- 
tion is that the terrible need and the 
clear duty have not been brought 
home to our minds. This excuse can 
no longer be pleaded. Mr. Davi- 
son’s words are a trumpet call to the 
nation’s conscience. Let every one of 
us who is not deaf to the call do his 
utmost to drive the duty home to 
those in whose hands lies the decision 
between duty and inertia, between 
honor and shame. 





Treaty Manceuvres 


+ ie Knox resolution declaring the 

state of war with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary at an end was 
passed in the Senate last Saturday 
by a majority of only five. Only 
three Democrats — Senators Reed, 
Shields, and Walsh of Massachusetts 
—voted in favor of the resolution; 
and two important dissenters from 
it, Senators Nelson and McCumber, 
are recorded on the Republican side, 
The utter hopelessness of any attempt 
to pass the resolution over the Presi- 
dent’s veto is thus demonstrated, 
though, of course, no demonstration 
was necessary. Any analysis of Mr. 
Knox’s elaborate argument in favor 
of his motion would have been, at 
any time, of strictly academic interest 
only; and now even that can hardly 
be claimed for it. Of mere argumen- 
tation on theoretical aspects of the 
treaty, the country has, in all con- 
science, had enough; and Mr. Knox’s 
argument had too much the character 
of a lawyer’s brief, and too little the 
character of a genuine political dis- 


_ cussion, to make it intrinsically a 


matter of high public interest. In 
so far as the episode of the introduc- 
tion and debating of the resolution 
may have had real interest, it was as 
one more manceuvre in the long series 
which have marked the history of 
the treaty ever since it was presented 
to the Senate. But even as a ma- 
neeuvre it did not have the kind of in- 
terest that attached to preceding 
moves in the game; for it did not 
offer, as many of the others have 
done, the possibility of furnishing a 
definition of the issue upon which the 
Republican party might plant itself 
in the whole matter of the treaty and 
the League. 

Before the resolution disappears 
from view, however, it is worth while 
to draw attention to one important 
point. In the minds of the people 
generally, and in most of the pleas 
made for the resolution, the chief ob- 
ject to which it was supposed to be 
directed was that of bringing to an 
end the conditions in our own country 
which are predicated upon a state of 
war. The President is clothed with 
extraordinary powers, and many do- 
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mestic affairs are subject to abnor- 
mal regulations, in virtue of acts of 
Congress passed during the war and 
remaining in force, according to their 
terms, until its termination. The 
declaration of a state of peace would 
bring the operation of these acts to 
an end, and would take from the 
President the extraordinary powers 
which they conferred upon him. In 
addition to the desirability of this ob- 
ject in itself, another motive has un- 
doubtedly played its part in the push- 
ing of the resolution. From the party 
standpoint it has been thought to be 
good politics to place upon the Presi- 
dent the odium of continuing a state 
of war when Congress had declared 
its desire to bring that condi- 
tion to a close. But obviously the 
direct object could be attained as well, 
and the indirect object vastly better, 
by something very different from the 
Knox resolution. So far as our do- 
mestic conditions are concerned, it 
would be quite competent for Con- 
gress to repeal all its war acts, and 
further to declare that as regards 
home affairs the war emergency is at 
an end; this, without introducing any 
question of international relations. 
In this way, in the first place, all the 
complex questions, both of diplomacy 
and of constitutional law, would have 
been eliminated from the case; and 
secondly, if the President had placed 
himself in opposition to that proposal 
he would have had to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of this opposition without 
being able to plead, as of course he 
now can, that Congress had gone be- 
yond its legitimate province. 

Of far greater interest, from the 
standpoint of treaty manceuvring, is 
the peace plank in the platform 
adopted by the Indiana Republicans. 
This is supposed to have been virtu- 
ally drafted in the very highest coun- 
cils of the Republican party—to rep- 
resent the strategy of Senator Lodge 
and Chairman Hays and to fore- 
shadow the treaty plank of the ap- 
proaching Chicago Convention. That 
that plank would be “an elastic dec- 
laration, leaving the ultimate posi- 
tion to future developments, is likely 
enough,” we said last week was highly 
probable; and the Indiana platform 
makes it almost certain. Nor do we 


feel disposed to find much fault with 
such a decision. In spite of all that 
has come and gone—or rather be- 
cause of all that has come and gone— 
the condition of thought on the sub- 
ject in the Republican party, and in 
fact in the country at large, is the 
reverse of definite; and there is no 
magic in a platform declaration that 
can transmute uncertainty of purpose 
and absence of conviction into their 
opposites. Unfortunate as it may be, 
it is a fact that sentiment will have 
to crystallize, and policy will have to 
become defined, in the course of the 
campaign and not in the little time 
that intervenes between now and the 
meeting of the Convention. The 
choice of candidate, however, may 
have a powerful effect in the shaping 
of the issue, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the man chosen will have 
both the will and the capacity to fur- 
nish a kind of leadership which has 
thus far been sadly lacking. 
Whatever view be taken of the 
rights and wrongs of the long-drawn- 


out struggle in the Senate, and be-. 


tween Senate and President, the one 
manifest characteristic of nearly all 
of it is that it has been essentially 
a series of manceuvres—strategic 
moves for position, sparring for 
points. From a very early stage in 
the proceedings, it has been evident, 
or at least almost evident, that the 
President would not accept the Lodge 
position, and that the majority of 
the Republicans in the Senate would 
not bow to the President’s will. What 
each side hoped for was that time 
would operate in its favor; and the 
object of particular moves was not to 
attain the particular end ostensibly 
in question, but to bring about a 
favorable protraction of the contest. 

The one exception to this state of 
things was presented by the “mild 
reservationist” group of Republican 
Senators. They were really hoping 
to accomplish the end which they 
proposed, and they really had good 
reason to think that the end was at- 
tainable. If they had received encour- 
agement from the Democratic side— 
or if, over and above the sincerity, 
and in some instances the high ability, 
with which they urged their cause, 
they had had a certain quality of 


heroic determination in which they 
were wanting—they might have 
proved the dominant factor in the sit- 
uation. To Mr. McCumber is due 
high recognition for the constancy 
which he has displayed throughout, 
the readiness he has shown to co, at 
every turn, that which the faithful 
pursuance of his original purpose 
called upon him to do. 

Apart from the endeavors of the 
mild reservationists, we have wit- 
nessed merely a succession of grap- 
ples, which might indeed have re- 
sulted in a compromise, which would 
have so resulted if the President had 
been accessible to reason, but which 
now in the retrospect assume the 
character of a mere setting of the 
stage for what is to happen during the 
campaign and after the election. Over 
the frightful loss which the world has 
thus suffered there is nothing to do 
just now but shrug our shoulders; 
let us hope that something more 
promising of substantial result will 
begin to emerge when the Convention 
at Chicago shall have completed its 
work. 


Our Merchant Marine 


i the matter of our merchant ma- 

rine, there has not yet been 
marked out, in Congress or else- 
where, a clear pathway of transition 
from the methods forced by war con- 
ditions and necessities to a permanent 
national policy, which will assign a 
proper place to private enterprise, 
and will give definite assurance as 
to the nature and extent of Govern- 
ment control under which such enter- 
prise may be exerted. 

As an aid in developing such a 
policy, the Bankers Trust Company, 
of New York City, has compiled an 
extremely valuable and interesting 
little volume, under the title of 
“America’s Merchant Marine.” The 
first few pages sketch the earlier his- 
tory of the subject, from the build- 
ing of the first ship at the mouth 
of the Kennebec, down through the 
colonial period and the exciting vicis- 
situdes of the Revolution, the Na- 
poleonic wars, and the war of 1812, 
down to the summit of growth 
reached in 1855, when American 
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yards turned out more than two thou- 
sand vessels, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of over five millions. At that 
point the turn began, with England’s 
superior skill in constructing large 
iron steamships. American capital 
ceased to invest in wooden ships, and 
the tonnage built in American yards 
fell off nearly two-thirds in five years. 

After the historical sketch come 
twenty chapters on various phases of 
the subject, as for example, Operat- 
ing Costs, Labor Factors, the Oil- 
burning Ship, Government Aid, 
America’s World Markets, The Great 
Lakes Traffic, American Registry 
Laws, Ship Safety Laws, and Marine 
Insurance. Businessmen involved, 
directly or indirectly, in overseas 
trade, the possible investors in ship- 
ping shares, and especially our na- 
tional lawmakers and their executive 
advisers, need at the present time 
just such a carefully compiled book 
of facts as this. 


The Socialist Conven- 
tion 


ie the funeral procession of Junia, 

sister of Marcus Brutus and wife 
of Caius Cassius in former years, 
Tacitus tells us that images of the 
most illustrious families to the num- 
ber of twenty were carried; but the 
images of Brutus and Cassius out- 
shone them all, he says, because (for 
obvious political and personal rea- 
sons) they were not there. It is a 
somewhat similar effect that the So- 
cialists were aiming at, in their na- 
tional convention of last week, when 
they nominated Eugene Debs to lead 
them in the coming campaign. His 
leadership is expected to be all the 
more effective because, barring the 
chance of a pardon from the Federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta, he will not 
be there. There is little reason to 
believe, however, that a plea of mar- 
tyrdom resting on so slender a base 
as that of Mr. Debs will make any 
effective appeal to voters not already 
convinced. 

Perhaps the best claim of the re- 
cent convention to “Americanism” 
could be based on its close imitation 
of such old party traditions as the 


minutely detailed denunciation of the 
other side (Democrats and Republi- 
cans lumped, in this case) and the 
painfully drawn out applause when 
the name of the conquering hero 
comes, accompanied by the march- 
ing of the delegates around the 
convention hall, in a kind of college 
boys’ snake-dance. Should not the 
real industrial revolutionist have 
whirled far enough off the old orbit 
to have shaken himself loose from 
all that? What conservatives might 
call an entirely hopeful sign was 
the attitude of the convention 
towards the present situation in 
Russia. Formally, it expressed its ad- 
herence to the “Third Internation- 
ale,” but it just as formally refused 
to be led into any indorsement of 
“the dictatorship of‘the Proletariat” 
as a test of that adherence; and vari- 
ous speakers, including Victor Ber- 
ger, indicated very plainly not merely 
their conviction that such a dictator- 
ship would not work here, but their 
knowledge that it is going awry in 
Moscow. The “conservatives” were 
roundly hissed by the galleries, but 
had their way on the floor in formu- 
lating the platform. The defeated, 
however, as a salve to their feelings, 
were assured by Berger and Hillquit 
that the party was not to become 
more moderate, but in reality would 
be more revolutionary than ever be- 
fore. A New York delegate, James 
O’Neal, asserted that “bourgeois 
democracy, with all its faults, at least 
allows decision on important matters 
by the civilized method of the ballot. 
Dictatorship means sheer brute strug- 
gle.” In the hurly-burly of debate, 
one of the delegates made an implied 
admission of rather damaging char- 
acter in the assertion that common 
sense is the principle of success, and 
that the Socialists must mix common 
sense with their demands if success 
is to be secured. 

No complete draft of the platform 
is as yet available, with the many 
alterations made on the floor of the 
convention, and a detailed study of 
its provisions must come later. It 
declares in the broadest terms for 
“the socialization of industries,” but 
does not carry that declaration to 
the entirely logical conclusion of de- 


manding that the farmer shall sur- 
render his property right in his farm. 
An outsider is naturally tempted to 
see in this an inconsistency due to a 
desire for the farmer vote, supposed 
to be among the discontented ele- 
ments. The convinced Socialist, how- 
ever, possibly thinks that the farm- 
er’s eyes are not yet fully open, and 
that a merely temporary concession 
must be made to him until he is won 
over by seeing the beauty of con- 
fiscation as applied to others. 

While the more radical element of 
the convention suffered a formal de- 
feat at every point where the test 
of a vote was forced, the inner spirit 
of the body as a whole was probably 
represented by the defeated side. The 
concessions were born of expediency, 
rather than conviction. The voter 
who really believes in American insti- 
tutions, as framed by our forefathers 
and developed by generations of ac- 
tual working, should not imagine for 
a moment that the party which has 
come first into the campaign, with 
Mr. Debs at its head, is merely one 
among several groups of Americans 
desiring to put perhaps a different, 
but none the less legitimate, interpre- 
tation on those institutions. Though 
the Socialist party, making a virtue 
of necessity, may show itself willing 
to submit to the forms of the Consti- 
tution as a means of attaining to 
power, there is no question of its in- 
tent to use that power, if attained, 
for the overthrow of the Constitution 
as we know it, and as its framers 
intended it. The Debs ticket should 
have the support of none but those 
who believe that our Constitution is 
a failure in its most fundamental fea- 
tures, and that the abolition of pri- 
vate property—progressive and rapid, 
even if not immediate and complete 
—is the proper basis on which to 
build a new form of government to 
take its place. The man who does not 
believe this, and yet talks of voting 
the Socialist ticket as a “protest,” is 
thoughtlessly playing with a very 
dangerous kind of fire. To give the 


Socialist full liberty to state his pro- 
gramme and support it by argument 
is one thing; to lend him support, by 
voting his ticket as a mere rebuke to 
somebody else, is quite another. 
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The Turkish Treaty 


HE Turkish carpet, in which the 
green of the fertile crescent, the 
gray of the Arabian desert, and the 
blue of the A©gean were the most 
prominent colors, is to be cut up and 
divided among various claimants, the 
Sultan retaining a part little larger, 
compared to the original carpet, than 
a prayer rug. And a prayer rug, 
rather than a throne, is the true sym- 
bol of his future status. Shorn of 
secular power over all but his Turk- 
ish subjects, he is only a petty po- 
tentate of a small, uncivilized people 
which counts for little among the 
family of nations. Only as Caliph, 
leader of the mosque prayers, does he 
remain an important figure in the 
Asiatic world. As such his power is 
unchallenged. Even his former 
Arab subjects, who revolted against 
him and shook off the yoke with Brit- 
ish aid, still give him the accustomed 
homage as the Executive of Islam. 
With this functionary the Entente 
had no quarrel. The treaty handed 
to the Turkish delegation in Paris 
concerns only the Sultan of the Otto- 
mans, although it is true that the 
clause which permits the mainte- 
nance of Turkish sovereignty in Con- 
stantinople was framed out of con- 
sideration for the sovereign in his 
capacity of Caliph. This permission, 
however, is not given unconditionally. 
Its fulfillment by the Entente will de- 
pend on Turkey’s faithful observance 
of the treaty ; in other words, Mehmed 
VI as Caliph is made a hostage for 
his own good behavior as Sultan of 
the Ottomans. The two will wink at 
each other in their common sleeve, 
the Sultan well knowing that from 
breaking the agreement no harm can 
come to the Caliph, as the same rea- 
sons that prevented the ousting of 
him this time will still hold good here- 
after. For if the systematic massa- 
cres of Greeks and Armenians were 
not a sufficient reason to justify the 
Turk’s expulsion from Europe, the 
less heinous crime of infringing the 
peace treaty will not, and ought not, 
to be so punished, unless the Entente 
should demand more respect for its 
own dictates than for the dictates of 
humanity. 


However, the Sultan is left but 
little chance of breaking his word. 
Turkish sovereignty, though main- 
tained in Constantinople, will be a 
shadow only of its former self. The 
real sovereign in the capital will be 
the Great Powers. Since, on March 
16, the Allied forces, chiefly English, 
took possession of the Ministries of 
War and Marine, of the arsenal at 
Galata and all military depots, of 
the police bureaus, post and telegraph 
offices, of the bridges across the 
Golden Horn, of the railway station 
and the quays, the Sultan and his 
Ministers have lost control over 
the city. A month is given them for 
the consideration of the treaty, but 
though it should take them only half 
a day, as it probably will, to come 
to the conclusion that they can not 
accept it, accept it they will, because 
the Entente has the power to force 
them to sign. This military occupa- 
tion is, indeed, a provisional measure, 
but it does not follow that with the 
withdrawal of the visible instruments 
of power the Entente’s hold on the 
Government will simultaneously be 
released. The treaty, which this 
military display will help to enforce, 
will then become the instrument by 
which that hold can be maintained 
for good. It gives England, France, 
and Italy a permanent and complete 
control of Turkish finances, and it is 
a commonplace of domestic and his- 
torical experience that he who holds 
the strings of the purse holds also 
the reins of government. Again, 
under the interallied control of the 
Straits, the access to the city and its 
communication with Anatolia is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Powers. 
The Sultan and his Government will 
be mere executives of these, and Eu- 
rope, though disappointed of her hope 
to rid herself of the Turk, will have 
the satisfaction, at least, of seeing 
order restored and security of naviga- 
tion established in that exposed and 
vital part of her continent. 

It is not the Turkish Government, 
therefore, whose decision can ma- 
terially affect the fate of the treaty. 
A veto from Washington will have 
greater weight than one from the 
once Sublime Porte. The full satis- 
faction of Greek claims in Thrace 


as against those of Bulgaria, the ces- 
sion of the Dodecanesos to Italy, and 
the continuance of the Sultan’s rule 
in Constantinople are not in accord 
with Mr. Wilson’s well-known views, 
and will probably be the subject of 
a long series of diplomatic notes lead- 
ing up to the usual compromise be- 
tween principle and expediency. The 
second point, we confess, is an ugly 
blot on the treaty, ill according with 
the tenets of the League of Nations, 
whose name is so frequently men- 
tioned in the document, and we should 
be glad to see Mr. Wilson succeed in 
getting the treaty amended on that 
minor point. 

But the final word on the treaty 
will be spoken by Mustapha Kemal. 
Though the peace be dictated to the 
Government in Constantinople, it is 
in Anatolia that it will have to be 
enforced against his resistance. His 
influence extends beyond the field 
of his military activity, into the politi- 
cal sphere of the capital. Four-fifths 
of the deputies of the Turkish Cham- 
ber are members of the Nationalist 
party Felah-i-Vatan, or Weal of the 
Fatherland, which thus possesses the 
power to hamper the activity of any 
Government which it considers to be a 
tool of the Entente. If Kemal re- 
mains successful in defying the Great 
Powers, the majority in the Chamber 
will derive courage from his example 
to use that power to the fullest extent. 
Hence on the military exertion of the 
Entente to bring him and his Nation- 
alist following to reason the fate of 
the treaty ultimately depends. A dif- 
ficult guerrilla warfare in Anatolia 
is necessary to establish peace with 
Turkey and security for Greeks and 
Armenians. 
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The Plot Against Mexico 


HE sudden collapse of the Car- 
ranza Government from a popu- 
lar uprising will appear, to ordinary 
folk, a sufficient proof of the evil 
social conditions that have lately pre- 
vailed in Mexico. A push and a kick, 
and all was over. Yet for the last 
five years, and particularly for the 
last three years, since the adoption 
of the present Constitution, these con- 
ditions have been constantly misrep- 
resented by the insurgent press of the 
United States. This press has shown 
itself coldly indifferent to the fright- 
ful sufferings of the Mexican people; 
it has unquestioningly accepted and 
distributed the propaganda of paid 
agents of Carranza; it has ignored or 
distorted the most trustworthy evi- 
dence; and in the face of all the easily 
ascertainable facts it has kept up a 
“wolf! wolf!” cry of Wall Street in- 
tervention. 

Just such another journalistic epi- 
sode was strung along the ten years 
ended May 25, 1911. Then it was 
the conservative press in_ solid 
front, as of late it has been the 
insurgent press. Then it was the 
Diaz myth—a benevolent father-king, 
wearing out his heart and soul in 
devoted service to his backward and 
not overgrateful people; just as of 
late it has been the Carranza myth 
—a fusion of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Mazzini, but with nobler vision 
than these, patiently building up an 
earthly Eden while undergoing the 
constant bedevilment of American 
capitalists. The same mealy-mouthed 
language of palliation and excuse was 
then lavished by the conservative 
press on the jailings and shootings 
of Diaz as of late has been ‘lavished 
by the insurgent press on the jailings 
and shootings of Carranza. In those 
days, as in these later days, hand- 
picked observers crossed the line 
southward, where they were taken 
under protection and guidance and 
sumptuously fed on official pap, and 
whence they came back with stand- 
ardized tales of peace, prosperity, and 
contentment. And in those days, as 
in these, a shrewd old ruler knew 
where to put his money to get results 


from the always and ever-to-be bam- 
boozlied American people. 

I think, if a personal word is per- 
missible, that I can speak on this 
subject with some knowledge and 
some right. From the time of the 
first prosecutions of Mexican political 
refugees in the southwest, I have 
taken an eager and a sympathetic in- 
terest in all that concerns the Mexi- 
can people. The Diaz propaganda, 
thickly sown though it was, did not 
deceive me. In New York City I 
was, I believe, first among those who 
sought to get a hearing in the con- 
servative press in behalf of the Mexi- 
can liberals. I found no opening. 
One editor, too young and too indis- 
creet for his job, accepted one of my 
manuscripts, but the owners of the 
magazine suppressed it. The pro- 
Diaz censorship was at the time com- 
plete. Later, in a few cases, it was 
relaxed, and several articles by vari- 
ous writers, including one by myself, 
appeared in the periodical press. 
Then, mysteriously, the lid came 
down again, and it stayed down vir- 
tually until Diaz was ousted by Ma- 
dero. During the ensuing long period 
of turmoil I have carefully followed 
Mexican events; I have also followed 
the insurgent press for its comment 
on Mexico; and I say that, with a 
single exception which will be noted 
later, so far as I know no radical, 
Socialist, revolutionist, or pseudo- 
liberal paper in the United States 
has made the slightest attempt to tell 
the truth about Mexico. Most of these 
journals, indeed, have busied them- 
selves with misleading propaganda 
and with the denunciation of persons 
who told the facts. 

These facts have been accessible in 
greater or less degree to any one who 
cared for them. Conditions under 
Carranza, especially during the last 
year, can be readily summed up. 
These conditions, of course, were not 
uniform throughout the land. What 
could be said of most of Mexico would 
not apply to Sonora, Lower Califor- 
nia, or parts of Sinaloa. Nor would 
any generalization which could be 
framed be equally true of all the 


other regions. But taken in the lump, 
Mexico was ruled by a dictator, held 
in power by the aid of bandit chiefs 
who looted the big estates and indus- 
trial properties, terrorized the peo- 
ple, and refused, as a rule, to suppress 
the other bandits (the anti-Carranza 
ones) because it was more profitable 
to dicker with them. Mexican refu- 
gees say that though they were 
robbed indiscriminately by both gov- 
ernmental and _ anti-governmental 
bandits, the latter were the more de- 
cent, and usually left them something 
to eat. The Carranzistas made clean 
sweeps. 

There was general insecurity of life 
and person. General Salvador Al- 
varado, in his famous letter to Car- 
ranza, some months ago, declared 
that between the outlaws and the Car- 
ranzistas some 36,000 men were being 
killed every year. “No one thinks 
of the man,” he said; “let him die like 
a dog in the gutter.” For hundreds 
of thousands of the people there was 
no work and no promise of any. 
There was great destitution, and 
there were no sincere efforts on the 
part of the Government to relieve it. 
Justice was for sale. “A wave of 
shameless and cynical immorality,” 
said Alvarado, “pervades the acts of 
judges and shysters, who sell justice 
to the highest bidder.” Elections 
were a farce. There was not even 
personal safety for a candidate op- 
posing Carranza. Only by the most 
extraordinary precautions were the 
friends of Obregon able to save his 
life from the attempts of Carranza’s 
thugs. 

Far from fostering social and 
labor legislation, Carranza _ over- 
turned the results of the Alvarado 
and Carrillo régimes in Yucatan, and 
he set himself stubbornly against the 
remarkable series of reforms insti- 
tuted in Sonora by Calles. The sum- 
mary of these reforms prepared by 
Juan Ortiz Mora shows Sonora in 
the creditable light of a most pro- 
gressive State, steadily forwarding a 
reconstructive programme against 
constant obstructions by Carranza. 
As for organized labor, Carranza was 
its bitter enemy. His remedy for 
strikes, though from motives of ex- 
pediency not always enforced, was the 
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firing squad and the machine gun 
battalion. “By slaying and imprison- 
ing workmen,” says Juan Rico, of the 
Mexican Labor party, “Carranza 
ended the general strike of 1916.” 
The testimony on this matter comes 
from a multitude of sources, and is 
irrefutable. 

On top of all this, the late First 
Chief subsidized a wildly revolution- 
ist communist monthly magazine, 
Gale's. No intelligent person could 
fail to see from a glance at this jour- 
nal the proofs of its fraudulency. It 
excoriated the American Federation 
of Labor. It denounced even “‘mod- 
erate Socialism.” It declared that 
soviet communism was the work- 
ers’ only hope. It extravagantly 
praised Carranza the man, and the 
Carranza Government. But the 
greater part of its space was taken 
up with violent denunciations of al- 
leged American projects of interven- 
tion. In each issue this intervention 
bogey was set forth in all its hideous 
deformity, and then bludgeoned, 
blacksnaked, and flayed from head to 
toes. Now no one can suppose that 
Carranza, the dictator, had the slight- 
est patience with the soviet doctrines 
of this journal. Nor can any in- 
formed person believe that he would 
have allowed this journal to appear 
for a single issue if radicalism had 
been its sole note. But any one can 
see the value to Carranza of a Mex- 
ico City journal written and printed 
for the revolutionary gudgeons of the 
United States. The first-page legend 
which it carried, “20,000 circulation 
in English, 5,000 in Spanish,” was 
probably a falsehood; but there can 
be no doubt that by far the greater 
number of copies went to the United 
States. Despite the glaring evidences 
of its fraudulency, it was credulously 
accepted by American radicals, who 
sent it money (in reply to its frantic 
appeals), wrote for it, and promoted 
its circulation. I assume that Obre- 
gon has already suppressed it as a 
notorious swindle. 

These facts, as I have said, have 
been in greater or less degree ac- 
cessible to all who cared to know 
them. But they have been studiously 
ignored or else angrily denied by the 
insurgent press of the United States. 





There is one exception. A _ revolu- 
tionary Communist, living in New 
York, journeyed to the land of the 
heart’s desire as pictured in the idylls 
of Lincoln Steffens, John Kenneth 
Turner, John Reed, L. J. de Bekker, 
the Rev. Samuel Guy Inman, and 
other poets of the impressionistic- 
romantic school. When he arrived he 
looked about him. He was completely 
disillusioned. In the columns of the 
revolutionary Liberator for January 
he told his disheartening tale. It 
makes out a case against the Car- 
ranza Government far worse than 
what has been summarized here. The 
revelation caused a pretty row in the 
columns of the Liberator, but so far 
as I know not a single other insurgent 
journal has mentioned the matter. As 
late as May 5 the New Republic, with 
matchless ineptitude, could speak as 
follows: 


Revolutionary activity in Mexico was to 


be expected. since the Presidential elections 
are approaching. It is a Mexican method of 
electioneering, more dramatic and less expen- 
sive than the methods in vogue in the United 
States. Usually pains are taken to reduce 
the danger of bloodshed to a minimum. In 
the present instance the center of revolution- 
ary activity is Sonora, seventy-six thousand 
square miles of hill and desert with less than 
three hundred thousand population, practically 
inaccessible to invading forces except from 


the United States. Auxiliary centers of revo- 
lution appear elsewhere, but the press reports 
of troop movements and engagements offer’ no 
proof of anything like a determined revolu- 
tionary force like those which overthrew Diaz 
and Huerta, or even like the Villa assault upon 
Carranza. But the noise of Mexican politics 
arises opportunely for the purposes of those 
in this country who would like to make an 
issue out of “cleaning up Mexico.” 

Liberalism, radicalism, insurgency 
in general, accepted a Mexican myth 
based partly upon the high-flown 
rhetoric (as well as on the confisca- 
tory provisions in Article 27) of the 
Constitution of 1917 and partly upon 
the tales of romantic and sometimes 
subsidized travelers and rhapsodists. 
All contrary testimony was uniformly 
rejected. Insurgent journalism has 
played exactly the same game with 
regard to the Government of Car- 
ranza that it has played with regard 
to the Government f Lenin. It has 
shamelessly juggled the facts. Events 
have shown that the real plot against 
Mexico was the plot of Carranza and 
his bandit chiefs against the Mexican 
people, and that this plot was in this 
country perversely abetted, to the 
best of their powers, by the professed 
organs of truth, justice, and brother- 
hood. 


W. J. GHENT 


Hiram W. Johnson in Fact 
and Fancy | 


Siew energetic campaign which 

Hiram W. Johnson is waging for 
the Republican nomination is attract- 
ing keen attention in all circles. His 
phenomenal showing in a succession 
of State primaries is causing anxiety 
among many who a few months ago 
did not take his candidacy seriously. 
Indeed it now looks as if the Califor- 
nia Senator would come to Chicago 
next month as General Wood’s most 
formidable rival. Politicians profess 
to minimize the results of the pri- 
maries, pointing out that they repre- 
sent but a small minority of the 
voters, but they are plainly worried. 
Conservatives interpret his success as 
the result of appeals to the radicals 
and the elements of unrest, calling at- 
tention to the fact that his strongest 
showing has been made in industrial 
centres where the greatest discontent 


exists. Still others consider it a ver- 
dict of popular opinion against Wil- 
son and the League of Nations, and 
point also to his pacifist, Sinn Fein, 
and pro-German following. 
Undoubtedly all of these considera- 
tions have weight and must be taken 
into account, but they are far from 
furnishing a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Anyone who attended the meet- 
ings addressed by Senator Johnson 
in New York and Chicago, could not 
but be struck by the preponderance 
of these obnoxious elements in the 
audiences and the direct appeal which 
the speaker made to them. But it 
is inconceivable that they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to account for the 
Johnson votes cast in the primaries. 
As a matter of fact he owes his 
largest support to the prevalence of 
what may be termed the “Johnson 
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legend.”” Widely spread over the 
country is the belief that Hiram 
Johnson is the Hercules that cleaned 
the Augean stables of Californian 
politics and introduced in that com- 
monwealth advanced welfare legisla- 
tion and a model system of admin- 
istration. It is this belief that has 
drawn to the Senator thousands of 
good men and women who have be- 
come impatient at the slowness of 
progress and skeptical of most men 
prominent in public life. These 
people are convinced that they can 
find in Johnson a leader that will 
brush away the cobwebs at a stroke 
and usher in a new and happier day. 

Is there any real foundation for 
their belief? Has the Johnson legend 
any basis in fact? Surely it is of 
the highest importance to study the 
record and ascertain the truth. lt 
Hiram Johnson performed in his 
native State the services thus at- 
tributed to him, then, indeed, he has 
a valid claim to be considered as a 
worthy candidate for the highest of- 
fice in the land in this transcendent 
time of crisis. If, on the other hand, 
he is sailing under false colors and 
profiting by a reputation which he 
does not deserve, then all the world 
should know it. It is the purpose of 
the writer to analyze Johnson’s career 
in California objectively with a view 
to determining whether his acts, ac- 
complishments, and character justify 
his popular reputation in the eastern 
States. 

In California Hiram W. Johnson’s 
political career has been brief but 
spectacular, and those most opposed 
to him and his methods will not deny 
him the credit of large achievements. 
Prior to his first appearance on the 
political stage in 1910, when he 
was elected Governor, he had been 
a rather inconspicuous lawyer. His 
legal equipment was considered me- 
diocre, and his abilities lay rather in 
the line of a certain dramatic elo- 
quence and the power of vitriolic 
attack in addressing a jury than in 
clear reasoning or constructive argu- 
ment. Before his campaign for the 
Governorship he was chiefly known 
for his connection with two cases, the 
graft prosecution and the Dalzell 
Brown affair. 


When Francis J. Heney undertook 
the graft prosecution case, Johnson 
also entered it, but soon afterward 
withdrew, the alleged reason being 
that he fell out with Rudolph Spreck- 
els, the “angel” of the prosecution, 
over the amount of his fee. Later, 
when Heney was shot and tempo- 
rarily disabled, Johnson volunteered 
to take his place. Ruef was con- 
victed—as he was certain to be from 
the moment of the attack on Heney— 
and this at once established the popu- 
larity of Johnson. 

The other case was that of the de- 
fense of Dalzell Brown, who had 
looted the California Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company. It was a scan- 
dalous case and the guilt of the ac- 
cused was beyond question. Johnson 
was generally believed to have been 
employed to use his influence and 
“pull” with the district attorney’s 
office to get his client off with a light 
sentence. A judge was called in 
from the country, and Brown pleaded 
guilty to one charge. The prosecut- 
ing officer asked for a nominal sen- 
tence on the ground of the assistance 
rendered by Brown in untangling the 
false entries in the books of the bank. 
Later it appeared that Brown had 
done nothing of the sort, but had 
done all in his power to block the in- 
vestigation. There was little doubt 
as to the means employed by his at- 
torney in securing his escape from 
just punishment. 

Then came the split in the Repub- 
lican party. The so-called Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League was formed, with 
the avowed purpose of wresting con- 
trol of the party machinery from 
those who had long held it. Johnson 
was asked by the League to run for 
Governor, but declined. The then 
Governor, James Gillett, was de- 
servedly popular and there was little 
doubt of his reélection if he should 
decide to run again. When, however, 
Gillett announced that he would re- 
tire and the way seemed open for a 
plurality candidate to succeed in the 
resulting confusion, Johnson changed 
his mind and accepted the leadership 
and candidacy of the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League. 

He made his campaign on the is- 
sue of the Southern Pacific in poli- 


tics, and it is upon this that much of 
his fame outside his native State 
rests. Asa matter of fact, the South- 
ern Pacific was already out of politics, 
had been out of politics for two years, 
when he started his campaign. The 
facts are open to everyone. Had the 
Southern Pacific not given up its po- 
litical organizations throughout the 
State, Johnson would have had no 
show at all. But the legend of South- 
ern Pacific political control was still 
strong, and Johnson played upon it in 
vitriolic attacks. He 
spectacular ‘“‘shadow-boxing” 


been turned down. 


Reference must be made to one © 


other issue in this election that has 
been misrepresented in the East, the 
issue of woman suffrage. It has been 
publicly asserted that Johnson was an 
advocate of suffrage and was largely 
responsible for giving the vote to the 
women of California. Nothing could 
be further from the case. 
stitutional amendment for suffrage 
was before the electors at the same 
election in which he was running for 
Governor, but in all the speeches he 
made up and down the State, never 
once did he say one word in favor of 
it. On the contrary, he kept dis- 
creetly silent, except in private con- 
versation, where he could voice his 
contempt in safety. Though repeat- 
edly urged to make a public declara- 
tion on the subject, he declined to do 
so. 

The campaign resulted in his elec- 
tion, together with a Legislature en- 
tirely subservient to him. With this 
in hand, he started to build up a po- 
litical machine unique in the annals 
of American politics. Its unique 
character lies in the fact that, while 
it exercised a control even more com- 
plete than that of Tammany, and 
utilized the corrupt forces of vice 
and graft as exemplified in the ward- 
heelers of the underworld and the 
waterfront, it was built up “in the 
name of the Lord,” and counts among 
its supporters many of the most 
prominent and “forward-looking” 
men of California. How was it pos 
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sible to achieve such an anomalous 
result? By patronage, pure and 
simple, albeit sometimes disguised 
beneath the cover of “welfare” com- 
missions. 

It would be unfair to deny Gov- 
ernor Johnson the credit for much 
legislation of enlightened character. 
California was far behind in such 
matters, and if perchance Johnson’s 
subservient Legislature deserved the 
epithet of “freak,” which has gen- 
erally been applied to it, due appre- 
ciation must be recorded for the 
institution of many needed reforms. 
The drawback was that these reform 
and welfare measures—good as well 
as bad—were carried out by the in- 
stitution of numerous highly paid 
commissions, which cost the people of 
the State exorbitant sums and each 
of which became a source of patron- 
age to the Governor for his ma- 
chine. This patronage was abused 
in a shocking manner. A large 
number of legislators were given 
lucrative positions. Saloon-keepers, 
professional gamblers, id omne genus, 
who controlled large blocks of votes, 
were taken care of and even dom- 
inated the Republican county com- 
mittee of San Francisco. The number 
of State employees increased by 
leaps and bounds, and the expense 
of running the State Government 
jumped from $8,376,298 in 1910 to 
$15,681,943 in 1916. One illustra- 
tion of the increase of the State pay- 
roll for political purposes may be 
cited as typical. In 1910 the em- 
ployees on the San Francisco water 
front (State Harbor Board) num- 
bered 285 with an annual pay-roll of 
$379,936; in 1916 these had been in- 
creased to 604, with an annual pay- 
roll of $702,359. The Harbor Board 
controls the belt-line railroad, with 
four miles of track and four loco- 
motives. For this were provided 
seven yardmasters, fifteen firemen, 
forty-six machinists’ helpers, seven- 
teen electricians, and fifteen en- 
gineers! 

The political degradation of Califor- 
nia under the Johnson machine pre- 
sents a dark picture. The obedient 
Legislature placed the additional 
burden of taxation, necessary to meet 
the vastly increased expenditures, 


upon the public service corporations 
and fooled the people into believing 
that this came out of their fat profits 
and not out of the pockets of the con- 
sumers. The owners of these cor- 
porations were rendered thoroughly 
docile under the threat of confiscatory 
taxes without redress, and even to- 
day, in the primary just held, many 
of them came tamely to heel, realiz- 
ing their impotence to kick against 
the pricks. 

The story of Johnson espousing 
the Progressive party and his dis- 
franchising of the Republican party 
in California forms a chapter by it- 
self, but to tell it would transcend 
the limits of this article. Here is no 
question of the right or propriety of 
changing political allegiance. It is 
the question of utilizing a personal 
machine to seize and change a party 
organization. Johnson, through his 
complete control of the Republican 
State Committee, secured the nomina- 
tion as Presidential electors of men 
pledged to vote for the Progressive 
candidates, and prevented the names 
of real Republican electors from ap- 
pearing on the ballot. To perpetuate 
his control, despite the collapse of the 
Progressive party, he secured the 
passage of an infamous primary law 
that permits any man to vote in the 
primary of a party regardless of his 
own party affiliation. His attacks on 
the Republican party were violent 
and offensive, yet when it served his 
purpose he directed his followers to 
vote in the Republican primaries, and 
thereby obtained again the control of 
the Republican party organization for 
the purpose of securing the nomina- 
tion for United States Senator. An- 
other step also was necessary. The 
Constitution of California forbade a 
Governor to become a candidate for 
Senator. He had this provision re- 
pealed. The iniquitous primary law 
made possible at the same time po- 
litical deals and trades with the 
Democrats. 

Such was the situation at the time 
of the Hughes-Wilson campaign and 
the Johnson-Hughes episode in Cal- 
ifornia, which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Wilson. In California, Hughes 
was defeated by less than 4,000 
votes; Johnson was elected Senator 


by more than 300,000. This astound- 
ing result was lamely explained in 
many ways. To this day it is gen- 
erally believed in the East that it was 
due to the stupidity and Bourbonism 
of Republican reactionaries, whom 
the people rebuked for slights to their 
champion, Johnson. These explana- 
tions obviously do not explain. John- 
son claimed to be loyal to Hughes, but 
had this been true, the slightest nod to 
his machine would have made the vic- 
tory of Hughes certain. California 
was overwhelmingly Republican, and 


there was no need for Hughes to in-: 


clude it in his itinerary, certainly not 
before the primaries, where the Sen- 
atorial nomination was to be decided. 
W. H. Crocker, Republican National 
Committeeman, made an earnest plea 
that Hughes’s visit to California 
should be delayed until after the pri- 
maries, lest the national candidate 
should be injected into the local strug- 
gle. But Hughes came, and the 
studied break was carefully staged. 
Why was it done? To many the an- 
swer seemed simple. If Hughes were 
elected, four years later he would un- 
doubtedly be reélected, or, if not, a 
Democrat would succeed him. John- 
son’s opportunity for the Presidency 
lay in the defeat of Hughes and 
the election of Wilson, who would 
scarcely attempt to run a third time. 

Johnson’s political career in Cal- 
ifornia and at Washington gives a 
clear index to his character. Alfred 
Holman thus sums it up in the 
Argonaut: 


Mr. Johnson, a man not without talent and 
courage and with exceptional powers of public 
appeal, is first, last and always a politician. 
He is a statesman only in the sense of an ex- 
tended experience in the mechanism of prac- 
tical politics. Of world affairs he knows little 
and cares less. He has no convictions founded 
in broad knowledge or in moral purpose. His 
genius is that of destruction; his talent that of 
denunciation. His policy, when not limited to 
expediencies, is dominated by his hatreds. 
Early in his career he discovered the campaign 
value of defamatory onslaught, and he has 
attuned his very considerable powers of ora- 
tory to this sinister expedient. Mr. Johnson 
has not the first qualification for the presi- 
dency. He is minus the breadth of mind, 
minus the knowledge of affairs, minus the eco- 
nomical instinct, minus the judicial spirit, 
above all minus the character requisite in the 
presidency if it is to be brought back to its 
constitutional status and re-established in the 
respect of intelligence and patriotism. 


This is a harsh arraignment, but 
justification may be found for it in 
the recent primaries in California. 
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With almost the whole press of the 
State at his beck and call (no less 
than thirty-seven editors had been ap- 
pointed by him to commissions), a 
violent tirade of misrepresentation 
and insinuation was launched at his 
opponent, Herbert Hoover. Every 
day the papers carried hints to the 
Democrats that they could vote in the 
Republican primaries. Hoover’s sup- 
porters, amateurs in politics and 
starting late, carried on a clean cam- 
paign, eschewing these political meth- 
ods. They had very limited funds to 
spend, which were devoted to sending 
out letters and circulars and to pay- 
ing for some advertisements in the 
Johnson papers, the only way they 
could reach the electorate. The 
Hoover campaign expenditures in 
California were probably less than 
one-fifth those of the Johnson com- 
mittee, yet they at once provoked the 
old familiar cry of “a Saturnalia of 


political extravagance,” a smoke- 
screen to conceal the prodigality on 
the other side. Despite the most 
powerful political machine’ ever 
known in America, despite the oppo- 
sition, the unfair opposition of prac- 
tically all the newspapers, despite 
their inexperience and: lack of funds, 
despite the adherence to Johnson of 
a crowd of old-line Republicans, who 
thereby, prior to the appearance of 
Hoover, sought te insure against an- 
other betrayal of the party by John- 
son at Chicago, nevertheless the sup- 
porters of Hoover obtained for him 
nearly three votes for every five votes 
cast for Johnson. It was a splendid 
showing, and the protest which these 
210,000 votes expressed should not be 
without effect in opening the eyes of 
the East to the true nature of the 
Johnson legend. 


JEROME LANDFIELD 


The Military Coup in Germany 


7AS it a military coup? That can 
not be subject to doubt when one 
considers who were the wirepullers. A 
Social-Democratic politician, Herr Oden- 
weiler, from Bad Homburg, had, on 
March 13, a conversation with General 
Ludendorff at Berlin in the course of 
which the General requested Herr Oden- 
weiler to bring him into contact with 
the Social-Democratic Party Managers 
and the executives of the Trade Unions. 
The leaders of the conspiracy wanted, 
at the very outset, to pacify and placate 
the working classes. Among other 
things, Ludendorff said: ‘We have em- 
ployed Kapp simply because we had no 
better man. We need one with iron 
nerves. If you can procure us any, we 
are willing to form a Government also 
with them.” 

Ludendorff acted, of course, in the be- 
lief that he was doing his country a 
service, but a conspiracy against the 
German Constitution, such as broke out 
on March 13, must be judged by what 
actually happened and not according to 
the subjective conviction of the principal 
actors. The chief agent was Ludendorff’s 
former assistant in the war, Colonel 
Bauer, the very man who, on December 
7, 1919, assured the American journal- 
ist, Karl H. von Wiegand, in an inter- 
view that “with the exception of a few 
hotspurs, no one in Germany contem- 
plates restoring the monarchy by vio- 
lence.” During the few days in which 
Herr Kapp was the stalking-horse for 


the military dictatorship which was to 
be established, the participants in the 
enterprise publicly denied that they had 
any monarchical intentions. But these 
protestations were not in accordance with 
Bauer’s interview, the tenor of which 
was that the monarchic movement in Ger- 
many was growing and that the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, in a form copied 
from the English model, would come to 
pass “automatically” in the near future. 
The Colonel even disclosed at the time 
a regular programme: first, the election 
of Hindenburg as President, then the 
removal under his authority of the ruins 
of the old Empire, and finally an invita- 
tion to Crown-Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
to take possession of his inheritance. 
Such was, doubtless, also the plan under- 
lying the attempt of March 13. When 
its leaders expressed themselves on the 
question of the monarchy in private con- 
versation, their denial lacked that de- 
cision which they gave to their public 
utterances. Those who know Hinden- 
burg’s character can not believe him to 
have been initiated in the conspirators’ 
plans. The wirepullers behind the scene 
had intended him for President because 
the moral authority and personal wor- 
ship which the Marshal commands even 
among his political opponents could serve 
their purpose unknown to Hindenburg 
himself. 

The conspiracy might have become 
more dangerous if it had not broken out 
prematurely. Shortly before, the ma- 


jority in the National Assembly decided 
that the elections for the Reichstag 
should take place in the late autumn, as 
soon as the harvest should be over, and 
a definite legislative programme should 
have been dispatched. This was against 
the wishes of the reactionary monarch- 
ists and conservatives. They wanted, 
on the contrary, elections at the earliest 
possible date, because public feeling, dur- 
ing the last months, had been unfavor- 
able to the Government. The cost of 
living kept going up, the recuperation 
of national production proceeded but 
slowly, labor showed an increasing tend- 
ency towards radicalism, and one could 
often hear the remark, “Before the No- 
vember Revolution things were in better 
shape. Since then they have gone 
steadily downward.” The average Ger- 
man unconsciously confused the conse- 
quences of the war with those of the 
Revolution, and the pace-makers of the 
counter-revolution made the most of this 
confusion. Among their circle it was 
feared that, if the elections were post- 
poned until the late autumn, the Gov- 
ernment might succeed meanwhile in 
quieting the general discontent by finan- 
cial reforms by levying on both capital 
and incomes, and by obtaining material 
alleviation of the peace terms. 

Hardly better pleased were the con- 
spirators by the plan, then under dis- 
cussion among the majority parties, to 
have the President elected not after the 
American fashion by the entire nation, 
but in the French way by the people's 
representatives. That would preclude 
the election of Hindenburg, and his moral 
prestige was an essential factor for the 
realization of their retrogressive move. 
At this juncture the Minister of War 
and Generalissimo Noske became aware 
of the existence of the conspiracy. 

Noske was, no doubt, the most ener- 
getic man in the Government. For him 
the outbreak of the counter-revolution 
was a moral defeat, as he had always 
guaranteed that the officers and troops, 
according to their oath to the Constitu- 
tion and the personal assurances of the 
Generals, were loyal to him, the Min- 
ister, whatever their feelings and con- 
victions might be regarding the old Em- 
pire. His security was such that even 
in the night of March 12, when he in- 
spected the guards in front of the Min- 
istries, he did not yet believe in the 
seriousness of the situation, and held 
himself convinced that he could frustrate 
the conspirators’ plans. But when, at 
3 o’clock in the morning, the Govern- 
ment was suddenly faced with the full 
danger, Noske said the troops at his 
command were four times outnumbered 
by the forces then marching upon Ber- 
lin. The Government troops had little 
inclination to fight against odds, and 
received the order to retreat. When the 
conspirators entered Berlin, they found 
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the city abandoned and most of the mem- 
bers of the Government gone. 

This flight of the Government was a 
disappointment to the leaders of the 
counter-revolution. It invalidated their 
claim of being the only central authority 
in the country. The second obstacle in 
their way to success was the refusal of 
all the departments both of the Imperial 
and Prussian administrations to co- 
operate with them. The two assistant 
Secretaries of State in the Foreign Of- 
fice gave the self-appointed Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. Kapp, to understand that 
they would not heed any orders from 
him. Even more serious was the hostile 
attitude of the Ministry of Finance. 
Herr Kapp sent an adjutant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of State who, since 
Erzberger’s fall, had been responsible 
for the Department, to ask for a draft of 
ten million marks, which he needed for 
the pay of the troops. The Secretary’s 
answer to the officer was literally as 
follows: “Tell Dr. Kapp that I have no 
money for him, and that he shall not 
get a single penny from me.” But the 
decisive blow to their hopes was given 
by the refusal of the officers and soldiers 
in the provinces to join the rebels. 

A backward look on these five days 
of the Kapp régime suggests a three- 
fold conclusion. It reveals, first of all, 
the fatal mentality of those men to 
whom, in the war, the destinies of Ger- 
many were entrusted. General Luden- 
dorff betrayed, by his remark about the 
need of men with iron nerves, that he had 
not the slightest notion of the spirit pre- 
vailing among the people. Only an abso- 
lute lack of political sense can account 
for his absurd belief that the counter- 
revolution could be forced through with 
military power against the will of the 
people in its present mood. We under- 
stand now why this man and men of his 
stripe, such as Kapp, Bauer, and von 
Liittwitz, were incapable, during the war, 
of reading the signs of the time which 
gave them warning to conclude a timely 
peace. It was Dr. Kapp who in July, 
1917, founded the “Fatherland Party,” 
which had for its purpose the continua- 
tion of the war until Germany should 
have vanquished all her opponents. That 
party had, at the time, the support not 
of the masses, which then had already 
grown tired of the war, but of a large 
part of the educated classes. But the 
Pan-German spirit had lost its hold on 
these, as the failure of Kapp’s revolu- 
tion has proved beyond any doubt. When 
the conspirators realized that they could 
not expect material help from that quar- 
ter, they changed their tactics and sought 
contact with the radical wing of the 
Socialists. They offered to the Inde- 
pendents the use of their troops, if they 
wished to form a Government. Their 
idea was to establish a Bolshevist Ger- 
many, if their original plan failed, and 


to attempt to restore Germany’s military 
predominance with the help of Soviet 
Russia, a plan of despair evidencing a 
total absence of political intelligence. Not 
even the bulk of the moderate Social- 
Democrats, let alone the bourgeois 
parties, would have lent support to such 
a mad excess of patriotism. 

The second conclusion bears on the 
question whether the radical and de- 
structive counter-move of the general 
strike was necessary to repress the re- 
volt. It is not to be wondered at that 
Labor, under the first impression of the 
coup, when Berlin was practically cut off 
from all communication with the rest of 
the country, and the real situation in 
the individual provinces could not be sur- 
veyed, should have reacted in the way 
it did, honestly believing that everything 
was at stake. The movement was spon- 
taneous. The lawful Government did 
not officially call the strike, but seems 
to have recommended it. In that Ebert 
and Bauer made a mistake, for which, 
however, they are not to blame. For 
they could not know the actual strength 
of their own position, which the course 
of events proved to be greater than they 
thought, despite the many mistakes which 
they had made and which precluded the 
return of their Government in its former 
constitution. But these mistakes are re- 
corded on another page than the one 
which contains the history of the Kapp 
revolution. 

The third conclusion is that these pa- 
triots of the Ludendorff type have caused 
the Fatherland a material loss of about 
two billion working hours, involving a 
retardation of the country’s reconstruc- 
tion and of the fulfillment of its obliga- 
tions. This deplorable effect is only 
grist for the mill of the Communists 
who aim at the overthrow of Germany’s 
economic organization and hope to usher 
in the world revolution with the help 
of Bolshevist Russia. The coup has, in- 
deed, offered an occasion for the Ger- 
man people to show the world, by its 
disavowal of the military reaction, that 
a large majority of the nation renounces 
its past ambitions. It may justly be said 
that this was the first unmistakable 
manifestation of the existence of a new, 
democratic Germany. But also, this 
democratic Germany will have a hard 
struggle to prevent a large part, per- 
haps the majority, of Labor from being 
lured into the radical camp by the suc- 
cess of the general strike, which has 
proved its effectiveness as a _ political 
weapon. The nebulous dreams of a com- 
munistic state, of a Soviet Republic, 
and an alliance with Russia have taken 
a more definite shape, and the near fu- 
ture will probably witness a series of 
violent coups from the extreme left. An 
effective antidote would be an increased 
import of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Only that Government has a chance of 


maintaining itself in Germany which pro- 
vides the people with the means and 
opportunities of remunerative labor and 
with the wherewithal to feed and clothe 
themselves. In this respect the Entente 
is in a better position than the German 
Government to avert the dangers which, 
as a result of Kapp’s coup, are now 
threatening the country from the left. 

The late experience, finally, has em- 
phasized the danger involved in the prin- 
ciple of a standing army, which the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles has imposed 
upon Germany. With a democratic mili- 
tia no coups d’état can be attempted by 
ambitious or reactionary generals; with 
a professional soldiery, prone to violence 
and restlessness, such attempts have a 
better chance of success. 

Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin 


Switzerland and the 
League of Nations 


[The following article, written long in ad- 
vance of the plébiscite of May 16, gives an ac- 
count of the conflicting views on the League 
of Nations which the results of the referendum 
show to be a true reflection. The author was 
for many years Professor of International Law 
at the University of Berne, is now an active 
member of the bar of that city, and is one of 
the best-known Swiss authorities on juris- 
prudence. } 


WITZERLAND, like America, has 
found difficulties in the way that 
may finally lead her into the League of 
Nations. In both countries membership 
in such an alliance seems to stand, at the 
outset, in contradiction to fundamental 
principles of a traditional foreign policy. 
Without attempting to judge, or to pre- 
scribe, the course of the United States, 
some account of Switzerland’s efforts to 
solve the problem with which she is 
faced may prove useful. 

With us, though the Government and 
both Parliamentary bodies have urgently 
recommended adhesion to the League, it 
is still necessary to bring about a clear 
conviction in the minds of the people. 
The real difficulties began precisely at 
this point. It is no easy matter to en- 
lighten an entire nation. It is difficult 
enough to make our intellectual classes 
understand the present international sit- 
uation. But to make everybody under- 
stand it, every workman, every peasant, 
to make men understand it who have 
never taken any interest in political 
questions, that is an undertaking that 
demands great confidence in the political 
good sense of a nation, great confidence 
in democracy. 

What makes the task still more difficult 
is the fact that the Covenant of Paris 
is far from perfect. No one was gen- 
uinely elated over its meagre results in 
bringing about obligatory arbitration, 
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disarmament, and international organiza- 
tion. I must say, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I, too, was disappointed, although 
I had worked for more than twenty-five 
years for the advancement of interna- 
tional law and was therefore in a posi- 
tion to realize the great advance that, in 
spite of everything, the Covenant of 
Paris provided for the world. The same 
could be said of all sincere advocates of 
a League of Nations. Time, no doubt, 
was necessary to realize the great ad- 
vantages of the Covenant in spite of 
everything else, to realize the ameliora- 
tion it provided for the deplorable in- 
ternational situation of the entire world 
after this war, and also to realize the 
disadvantages of a policy of separatism 
on the part of those countries deciding 
to remain outside of this League. Not 
until all this was realized was it possible 
to see in the Covenant, as a matter of 
fact and in spite of its imperfections, a 
tremendous advance, nothing less than 
salvation for humanity. 

There was during the war in German 
Switzerland a great deal of pro-Ger- 
manism. Our press was in complete sub- 
jection to the Empire and defended with 
it German imperialism and German mili- 
tarism in all its evil consequences. It is 
a shame for us, living in a democratic 
country, to have to admit that the readers 
of our newspapers simply believed ali 
the falsehoods that our press imported 
from beyond the Rhine. We did not have 
in German Switzerland a single news- 
paper that was truly independent and 
that maintained the Swiss point of view 
in every respect. (This state of affairs 
induced my friends and myself to found 
a new paper, the Neue Schweizer Zei- 
tung.) The press, which was more Ger- 
man than Swiss, is above all else respon- 
sible for the fact that we have in German 
Switzerland many thousands who have 
been, and still are, entirely subservient 
to Germanism. These thousands, guided 
by a mediocre press, are to-day still op- 
posed to the entrance of Switzerland into 
the League of Nations. If the League 
had been decreed from Berlin they would 
probably speak and think differently. 
But the Covenant comes from Paris, and 
that suffices to compromise it in their 
eyes. 

It is of interest to know that those 
who are hostile to the League of Nations 
are led, if we leave out of consideration 
the small provincial press, for the most 
part by a number of our military com- 
manders who were counting on the suc- 
cess of German militarism. Disappointed 
with the result of the war, they are nat- 
urally opposed to what they call an 
alliance of the victors. In order, how- 
evér;i'to) defend their point of view in 
adess‘bffensive manner, they use the pre- 
text of-;oursmolicy of neutrality as an 
argumbmagainst the entrance of Switz- 
erlanid: into: the: alliance. Superior offi- 


cers who during the war snapped their 
fingers at our neutrality and violated it 
flagrantly do not hesitate to-day to use 
it as a pretext for entirely opposite ac- 
tion. 

There are, besides these, still other 
opponents who can not be convinced. 
These are the Socialist workmen. The 
Swiss Socialist party takes its orders, not 
from Berne, not from Ziirich, but from 
Moscow. They are Bolshevists, with the 
exception of the group of Swiss So- 
cialists who call themselves the ‘“‘Griit- 
liverein.” The others—and they are 
unfortunately the great majority—are 
followers of Lenin and are therefore op- 
posed to a League of Nations the ob- 
ject of which is precisely to rescue the 
world from Bolshevistic anarchy. They 
have but one aim, to destroy the politi- 
cal régime and the social order of West- 
ern Europe. 

It may be seen from what I have said 
that Swiss militarism—in the Prussian 
sense of the word—and Swiss Socialism 
—in the Russian sense of the word—goa 
hand in hand with regard to the ques- 
tion of the entrance of Switzerland into 
the League of Nations. And what makes 
this affiliation still more interesting is 
the fact that these people, who allow the 
foreigner, German or Russian, to dictate 
their attitude, in order to justify their 
attitude, make use of the pretext, the 
one party no less than the other, that 
the abandonment of our neutrality would 
mean a national danger to our country. 
They are infinitely dangerous, because 
they exploit the emotions of our people 
with a view to the triumph of aspirations 
which are diametrically opposed to the 
true interests of the country. 

Besides such opponents of the Cove- 
nant, whom I call insincere, there are a 
considerable number of very good pa- 
triots who are seriously disturbed be- 
cause they have not sufficient confidence 
in the Covenant as it was made at Paris 
and who are alarmed at seeing our Gov- 
ernment depart from a traditional policy. 
Yet it is clear that to-day the great ma- 
jority of our intellectuals and members 
of all political parties, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Bolshevists, are in favor 
of joining the League. That gives us 
the confidence that, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, the popular vote of the sixteenth 
of May will be favorable to the League. 

What has made the situation much 
easier for us is the fact that the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations has prom- 
ised us that within the League we can 
maintain our traditional neutrality. 


The Council of the League of Nations, while 
affirming the principle that the idea of the 
neutrality of members of the League of Na- 
tions is incompatible with the principle that 
all the members of the League shall act in 
common in enforcing its obligations, recognizes 
the fact that Switzerland is in an unique posi- 
tion and is actuated by a tradition of several 
centuries which has been explicitly incor- 


porated in the laws of nations and which the 
members of the League of Nations, Signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles, have duly recog- 
nized through article 435, that the guarantees 
stipulated by the Treaty of 1815 and espe- 
cially by the Act of November 20, 1815, in 
favor of Switzerland constitute international 
obligations for the maintenance of peace... . 
In accepting these declarations (of the Swiss 
Government), the Council recognizes that the 
perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the 
guarantee of the inviolability of her territory 
as incorporated in the laws of nations, espe- 
cially in the Treaties and the Act of 1815, are 
justified by the interests of universal peace 
and therefore compatible with the Covenant. 

We, here in Switzerland, are sufficiently 
familiar with American idealism to 
know that it is absolutely impossible for 
a nation which before all others has 
been a guide for us in all the problems 
with which the League of Nations is 
concerned to remain outside of it. The 
hour will come when the two democra- 
cies, the one the oldest, the other the 
greatest, in the world, the two coun- 
tries that have set the precedent for the 
creation of a League of Nations, will be 
members of this organization that will 
lead humanity to a happier and a nobler 
future. 

OTTFRIED NIPPOLD 
Berne, April 25 


Correspondence 
“The Faith that Is in Us” 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Of the many commendable editorial 
utterances which have appeared in the 
Review, none is more worthy of atten- 
tion than that in your issue of May 15, 
headed “The Faith that is in Us.” This 
is the true gospel of wholesome democ- 
racy, from which we have witnessed so 
many lamentable departures during the 
last few years. It is the sane middle 
ground between the wild extremism 
which would destroy the fruits of ages 
and the frenzied reactionism which would 
annihilate the spirit of liberty and 
progress. 

The real radicals of the country, the 
inheritors of the spirit of Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Wendell Phillips, the true 
liberals, the broadminded conservatives, 
are at one in their love for the basic 
principles of democracy, although differ- 
ing widely in their judgment of the merit 
of proposed alterations in the method of 
applicaton. It is a burning shame that 
a word with the splendid historic mean- 
ing of “radical” should be almost uni- 
versally misapplied at the present time. 
Those who seek to subvert the founda- 
tions of the Republic are not radicals, 
but revolutionary destroyers. Whatever 
our different shades of radicalism or 
conservatism, it is time for us to realize 
that there is need for union against a 
twofold enemy. Liberty and order must 
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walk hand in hand. The reactionaries 
and victims of the current mob hysteria, 
begotten of a pseudo-patriotism, are no 
less a menace to the one than the Bol- 
shevist spirit in all of its guises to the 
other. A plague of both their houses! 

JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 

New York, May 14 


Misstatements About Mexico 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I have read with interest the article 
in the Review on three books on Mexico. 
It is a subject very close to me, as I have 
spent a good many years, among them 
the happiest of my life, in that country, 
but in spite of my long sojourn there, I 
every day realize my ignorance of the 
subject, and am correspondingly amazed 
at the assurance of men like Mr. de 
Bekker, who, after a five weeks’ junket 
in Mexico, consider themselves _ suffi- 
ciently well informed to instruct the 
American public on her social, political, 
and economic problems. 

As might be expected, his book fairly 
bristles with misstatements which would 
be funny if they did not contain many 
malicious insinuations and misrepre- 
sentations of fellow countrymen estab- 
lished in Mexico. 

Thus, on page 31 of his book, “The 
Plot against Mexico,” he says: “But 
how does Villa maintain himself? 
Partly by stealing cattle, partly by rob- 
bing ranches and mines, but chiefly 
through the charity of his American 
friends.” 

Not a particle of proof is produced in 
support of this assertion, which of 
course is merely a repetition of what Mr. 
de Bekker heard from some of the Mex- 
ican officials, whose guest he was during 
his trip. If Mr. de Bekker had taken the 
trouble to study Mexican history, he 
would have come to understand the ten- 
dency of Mexican politicians to throw 
the blame for their political troubles 
upon outsiders, preferably the United 
States; his readiness to accept without 
investigation charges made by parties 
obviously biased is not creditable. 

The accuracy of Mr. de Bekker’s book 
may be judged from the following speci- 
men found on page 205: “Spanish land 
grants conveyed merely the surface soil, 
reserving mineral rights to the State. 
Coal, natural gas and petroleum were 
not specifically included because their 
value was unknown.” Whatever may 
have been the law of Spain, a country 
which lost her rights over Mexico in 
1821, the Mexican Mining Code of 1892 
states specifically that “the owner of the 
soil is entitled to work freely, without 
the necessity of special license, the fol- 
lowing mineral substances: Mineral 
fuels; mineral oils and waters, rocks 
in general for building or decorative 
purposes.” 


Again, on page 55 he says: “Carranza 
has run the Mexican railways at a profit 
and without raising the tariff for pas- 
senger traffic.” It is not until page 195 
that he admits that on July 1, 1917, the 
railroads already owed over 71,000,000 
pesos for capital and interest matured; 
it is almost superfluous to add that not 
only this debt but the interest accrued 
on bonds since then remain unpaid, and 
that there have been no replacements of 
the rolling stock worn out or destroyed. 
With bookkeeping of this sort it is 
always possible to figure out a paper 
profit. 

Dr. Samuel G. Inman, who lived in 
Mexico for several years, can not even 
plead ignorance of conditions there as 
an excuse for such a statement as this, 
which he makes on page 118 of “In- 
tervention in Mexico.” “Property has 
always been a most sacred thing to 
Anglo-Saxons. The loss of American 
lives in Mexico will not be the reason 
for our intervening. It may well serve 
as the pretext, but the real reason will 
be in order to protect American in- 
vestors. It would not take a great deal 
more misrepresentations by the Ameri- 
can press about the chaos that exists in 
Mexico than we now have if there were 
only another border raid or two, quite 
easily arranged, to make the majority 
(of Americans) honestly vote for such a 
war!” 

When examined as to this statement 
by Senator Fall, Inman was obliged to 
admit that he was simply quoting de 
Bekker. 

“What knowledge have you about ar- 
ranging raids between Mexico and this 
country?” asked Mr. Fall. 

“IT haven’t any knowledge except what 
has been published in various papers 
and books that these raids have been 
financed that way.” 

This is the kind of information on 
Mexico which the American public gets 
from certain sources. 

Far more worthy of consideration is 
Mr. P. Harvey Middleton’s “Industrial 
Mexico,” which on the surface at least 
appears to be a serious attempt at pre- 
senting the economic situation of that 
country, though the execution is de- 
cidedly amateurish and Mr. Middleton 
evinces a disposition to see things in a 
rosy light. 

For instance, speaking of the pros- 
perity in evidence in Mexico City in 
April and May of 1919, he mentions the 
well-patronized restaurants. I dislike to 
spoil a good story, but at the very time 
to which he refers, I was patronizing 
Mexico’s restaurants myself and it often 
happened to me that I would be the only 
guest. Mr. Middleton, in his description 
of Mexico’s seaports, tells of the amount 
of money that has been spent on harbor 
improvements, but neglects to mention 
that these improvements were almost all 








made under Porfirio Diaz and that since 
his downfall they have been allowed to 
go to pieces. The reference on page 265 
to the rapidly growing traffic of Vera 
Cruz is particularly humorous and will 
no doubt be appreciated by the mer- 
chants of that port, while the “new and 
substantial” wharves there of which he 
speaks were built in 1901. 

Much of Mr. Middleton’s eulogy of 
Mexican conditions is in the future 
tense, as when he speaks of the numer- 
ous proposed new railroads and the es- 
tablishment of factories and foundries 
by Japanese or Americans, and in his 
chapters on stock raising, agriculture, 
lumbering, and sugar production, he 
complacently ignores a state of affairs 
that has driven from their homes hun- 
dreds of Americans and countless thou- 
sands of Mexican farmers, and has cost 
them their property and often their 
lives. Of the henequen industry, the 
utter demoralization of which was no- 
torious, owing to the manipulation of 
the Comision Reguladora, he says, in 
passing, that for 1919 “it is expected 
that the output will exceed that of 1918.” 
At the time of his writing, something 
like 700,000 bales of henequen remained 
unsold in the warehouse of Yucatan. 

In only one place does Mr. Middleton 
issue a warning as to the dangers of 
the country, as when, on page 167, he 
says: “It can not be too strongly em- 
phasized that bandits and rebels are still 
active in some of the best coffee grow- 
ing districts, and no American should 
venture either his money or his person 
until he is assured of adequate protec- 
tion,” a statement which might be made 
with equal justice in regard to almost 
any occupation in Mexico, save those 
which can be carried on in the largest 
cities. 

The scandalous repudiation of 670,- 
000,000 of paper money is glossed over 
on page 208 with the statement that the 
larger part was redeemed as taxes, rail- 
road fares, etc. The truth, known to 
everyone in Mexico, is that taxes and 
duties were made payable in gold; later, 
a surtax of a hundred per cent. was 
added, payable in paper money, which 
in this way was withdrawn from 
circulation. 

Surely, “Industrial Mexico” will never 
go down in history as a model of ac- 
curacy. 

G. W. KNOBLAUCH 

New York, May 1 


The Ability of France to 
Pay Her Debts 


[The author of the following letter is one 
of the most distinguished French Senators and 
one of the leading authorities in France on 
agriculture. He was deputy from the Vosges 
from 1872 to 1903, Minister of Agriculture 
from 1883 to 1885, President of the Chamber 
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of Deputies from 1888 to 1889, and Prime 
Minister from 1896 to 1898.] 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I am very glad of the opportunity to 
give to the public of a country which 
stood with us in saving civilization, and 
with which we wish to continue to go 
hand in hand, the gist of a recent speech 
of mine. 

Here in France we are weighed with a 
heavy charge caused by the German in- 
vasion and the necessary debts con- 
tracted in order to win the victory. It 
will take us twenty vears to restore the 
devastated parts of our country, and we 
must go on borrowing in order to con- 
tinue this reconstruction work and to 
pay these debts. There are doubters 
amongst us who say that France is inca- 
pable of paying these sums. But they 
are wrong, and I say it with sincerity 
and without ostentation. We have an 
asset which they do not take into account. 
I refer to the return to France of Alsace 
with all its great riches, especially its 
potassium mines, its recently discovered 
oil wells, and probably other sources of 
wealth. Lorraine brings back to us iron 
mines unsurpassed by those in any other 
part of the world. These riches alone 
would suffice to pay off our national debt. 
But these are not the only resources of 
revenue. The principal one is our indus- 
tries which create capital and revenue. 
We have every reason to believe that our 
industries will be normal again in a few 
years. Our revenues will also be in- 
creased by a return to the economical 
habits peculiar to our country. Every 
unnecessary expenditure will be avoided. 
There will be reforms in this direction 
and all red tape will be eradicated. There 
will be changes in our parliamentary sys- 
tem, too. Great attention will be paid to 
our agriculture. I am urging that com- 
mittees for this purpose be organized in 
all our Departments, and that our farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters, who saved the 
country from famine during the war, be 
admitted to membership on these com- 
mittees. And finally the “sacred union,” 
which was observed during the war, will 
continue during the peace, while every 
Frenchman will work until his death. 
For a moment last autumn I was disposed 
on account of my eighty years and more 
to decline reélection to the Senate. But 
here I am again at the Luxembourg. 

JULES MELINE 

Paris, March 10 


Conservation of Wild Life 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I am much interested to note in your 
periodical an editorial advocating the 
formation of a commission for the con- 
servation of wild life. This idea I am 
heartily in favor of. Such an official 
organization with proper authority could 
tremendously benefit and help maintain 


our wild life. I trust you may continue. 
to advocate such an organization. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture is the 
one Government bureau largely devoted 
to the study and conservation of our 
wild life, under restrictions, however, 
which prevent it from accomplishing as 
much good as it might otherwise bring 
about. One of our larger activities is 
the administration of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, the constitutionality of 
which has just been sustained by the 
Supreme Court. The Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act and the decision give us a 
solid foundation for the conservation and 
increase of our useful bird life. Accord- 
ing to all reports this work has already 
accomplished much good. 

E. W. NELSON 
Chief of Bureau 
Washington, D. C., April 26 


Book Reviews 


The Beginnings of Modern 
Italy 


IrALy FROM Dante to Tasso (1300-1600). By 
H. B. Cotterill. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 

ERHAPS for readers accustomed to 

see propaganda in everything, Mr. 

Cotterill’s book may seem to be part of 
a subtle plan on the part of the Italian 
Government to make the world forget 
Fiume and Istria and remember the 
Florence and Siena that have, after all, 
been Italy’s greatest asset. The volume 
bears on its paper cover the delicate out- 
line of Giotto’s Dante, or what we like 
to think is Giotto’s Dante, holding his 
yellow pomegranates against the faded 
background of the Bargello Chapel. It 
is prefaced by the familiar portrait that 
used to hang in the window of every pic- 
ture shop, the delicately drawn head and 
shoulders of Beatrice d’ Este, the gentle 
girl-wife of Lodovico il Moro, with its 
pearl-edged cap and the pendant neck- 
lace, and the golden circlet binding the 
hair. Within are all the other dear and 
familiar landmarks of Alinari and Brogi 
illustration—Ghiberti’s Baptistry Door, 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, the tombs 
of the Vendramin and Mocenigo, with 
others less familiar. 

To attempt in a volume of six hundred 
pages to treat popularly, yet with due re- 
gard for scholarly accuracy, the political 
history as “viewed from the standpoints 
of the chief cities, with descriptions of 
important episodes and personalities and 
of the art and literature of the three 
centuries” from Dante to Tasso is ob- 
viously a large order. In 1300 Dante 
was exactly in that “middle of our 
mortal life’ when he met the vision of 
Virgil, who was to take him on his im- 


mortal journey. In 1600 Tasso had been 
dead for five years. Between these two 
dates there grew up an almost legend- 
ary world, packed with action, rich in 
color, a world that saw the development 
of the arts to the highest point of per- 
fection and that produced some of the 
greatest names in literature, history, 
poetry, and science. The author has 
adopted an excellent and satisfactory 
plan for compassing his enormous field 
and clarifying the immense detail that 
goes to make up the history of these per- 
haps most significant centuries in the 
world’s history. For each century he 
gives an historical outline, the history 
of the principal cities, Rome, Naples, 
Milan, Florence, Venice, with a critical 
chapter setting forth the principal liter- 
ary productions, and another chapter on 
the art, dealing separately with paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. The 
historical outlines of the century he has 
given in thirty-year divisions in an at- 
tempt to untangle. the complicated web 
of Italian politics. The book was evi- 
dently written during the war and the 
author is frequently, rather amusingly, 
pleased to find German authorities in 
error. He misses no opportunity to dis- 
pute with so distinguished a Teuton 
authority as Gregorovius and to trace to 
Germanic influences the obvious degrada- 
tions of Italian taste in decoration. 
Italian history shows a singular contin- 
uity of spirit. Reading these fascinating 
pages of the exploits of the Visconti 
and the Sforze, the Montefeltri, the 
Medici, and the Gonzaghe, one sees that 
D’Annunzio, pouring out fiery proc- 
lamations and verses in his Colonel’s 
uniform, is, at best, but a modern condot- 
tiere. Four centuries ago they too were 
not only soldiers but poets and painters 
and zsthetes and patrons of art. 

From 1300 to 1600 are the centuries 
that not only developed the arts of 
sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
poetry as evidenced by such supreme 
names as Michael-Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, Petrarch, Poliziano, Brunelleschi, 
Leonardo da Vinci, but that developed 
and conceived to a greater degree than is 
generally recognized the republican and 
national ideals of the Italian peninsula. 
Most books on Italian history are his- 
tories of the rulers and not of the people. 
The people appear occasionally, as in the 
dramatic and tragic stories of the Com- 
munes, especially of such as Cola di 
Rienzo, but the emphasis still falls on the 
triumphs and tyrannies of popes and 
doges, of emperors and _ condottieri, 
rather than on the growth and develop- 
ment of liberating ideas which are be- 
coming of increasingly greater interest 
to a generation that has gone through 
a great war and is rather fed up on 
ducal tombs and frescoed chapels. 

The national concept of Rome as the 
centre of an Italian world bounded by 
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the natural geographical limits of moun- 
tain and sea, ruled by a native king, 
freed from the authority of the Church, 
which lost its authority when it lost its 
simplicity—this is not a modern doctrine 
but a fundamental idea in Italian litera- 
ture and political philosophy since the 
days of Dante. Dante merely completed 
the medizeval conception that saw in 
Pope and Emperor, representing Church 
and State, not sun and moon but two suns 
of equal power, authority, and holiness. 
Dante’s whole political philosophy rests 
on the theory of the absolute separation 
of two necessary guides, Pope and Em- 
peror, co-equal, independent, deriving 
each his authority from divine sanction. 
To Dante the hope of Italy lay in the 
restoration of simplicity to the Pope and 
of power to the Emperor. Petrarch’s 
“Spirto Gentil,” addressed to Cola di 
Rienzo, Machiavelli’s ‘“Deliverer,” of the 
last chapter of the “Prince,” Fazio degli 
Uberti’s “vertudioso re,” all reflected the 
eternal hape of the poets for a united 
Italy under a human power, free from 
external dominion. Dante saw this ideal 
realized in the adored person of Henry 
Vil of Luxemburg, the ‘“Messo di Dio,” 
whom he put into Paradise as a reward 
for his supreme virtues and his tragic 
ill fortunes. Petrarch, the first to love 
Italy civilly like an Italian and not like 
a Guelf or a Ghibelline, was the first to 
perceive and to express the real essence 
of the new humanism and the growing 
enthusiasm for democracy. He heard 
the voice of the revolt against the Middle 
Ages, not from papal or royal palace, 
but from the Forum, where the people 
were becoming accustomed to the sound 
of their own voices. Cola di Rienzo, the 
plebeian archzologist, who felt himself 
the reincarnation of the spirit of Rome 
and who was proclaimed as Tribune of 
the people in the Campidoglio, became 
for Petrarch, though unhappily but for 
a short time, the embodiment of the popu- 
lar ideal, the protector of Liberty, ‘dolce 
e desiato bene.” Convinced by the per- 
petual perfidy of foreign dominators that 
the monarchy was the only means of re- 
storing the Roman republic, the voice of 
Italian patriotism called successively to 
such redeemers as Robert of Naples and 
even to the tyrannical, liberty-destroy- 
ing dynasties of Milan and Ferrara and 
Mantua, seeing in the power, though it 
be that of a tyrant, at least the power of 
a native Italian prince, believing that the 
voluntary renunciation of municipal in- 
dependence was compensated by the sav- 
ing influence of a strong patron. Hope 
culminated in Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
who, because of his great territorial con- 
quests, seemed to embody the mon- 
archical principle of unity under a native 
emperor as opposed to the Florentine 
principle of communal liberty with a 
loosely federated union under the Pope. 
Thus the monarchical concept which 


would break up municipal strongholds, 
reduce municipal franchises, and join the 
separate provinces under a strong politi- 
cal head became a principle of federation 
and political equilibrium which finally re- 
sulted in the foundation of the modern 
Italian kingdom. And it is very interest- 
ing to see that in the eyes of modern Ital- 
ians Victor Emanuel II, the native Prince 
who finally mounted the throne, became 
the embodiment of the ideals of Dante and 
of Fazio’s famous prophecy of the com- 
ing of the king to rule over the Italian 
garden “enclosed by mountains and its 
own seas, in the perpetual succession of 
whose princely dynasty should lie safety 
and hope for Italy.” 
BEULAH B. AMRAM 


Japanese Rule in Korea 
A. Me- 


Revell 


Freepom. By F. 


Fleming H. 


KorEA’S FIGHT FOR 
Kenzie. New York: 
Company. 

N 1907, Mr. McKenzie, the well-known 

newspaper correspondent, published a 
volume entitled the “Tragedy of Korea,” 
and based upon personal observations 
which he had been able to make by es- 
caping from the Japanese authorities at 
Seoul, going into the interior of Korea, 
and studying the police methods which 
the Japanese were employing as the de 
facto rulers of the country. He has now 
issued a new volume, including some of 
the chapters of the old and bringing the 
account to date. 

It is now some months since the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America felt compelled to issue a report 
describing the atrocities of which the 
Japanese soldiers had been guilty against 
a wholly defenseless people. This report 
was especially significant in view of the 
well-known reluctance upon the part of 
all church organizations to animadvert 
on political conditions in countries in 
which they maintain missionary stations. 
It was further significant that one of the 
signers of the report was Mr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, who for years had been known 
as one of the foremost defenders in this 
country of what he conceives to be the 
rights of the Japanese. Mr. McKenzie, 
however, charges Mr. Gulick with hav- 
ing exerted every possible influence to 
prevent the early appearance of the report 
which, as Secretary of the Council, he 
felt compeiled to sign, with the result 
that the report did not appear until some 
four or five months after the atrocities 
described in it had begun. 

As to-his own point of view, Mr. 
McKenzie, in his Preface, says: 

Some critics have sought to charge me with 
being “Anti-Japanese.” No man has written 
more appreciatively of certain phases of Jap- 
anese character and accomplishments than my- 
self... . I have long been convinced, however, 
that the policy of Imperial expansion adopted 


by Japan, and the means employed in advanc- 
ing it, are a grave menace to her own perma- 





nent well-being and to the future peace of the 
world. I am further convinced that the mili- 
tarist party really controls Japanese policy, 
and that temporary modifications which have 
been recently announced do not imply any 
essential change of national plans and ambi- 
tions. If to believe and to proclaim this is 
“Anti-Japanese,” then I plead guilty to the 
charge. I share my guilt with many patriotic 
Japanese subjects who see, as I see, the perils 
ahead. 

Mr. McKenzie, as he suggests, is not 
alone in the belief that many of the acts 
of recent years which have brought the 
Japanese Government as defendant be- 
fore the bar of the world’s moral judg- 
ment have been due to the fact that the 
civil authorities in Japan, and especially 
those entrusted with the foreign policies 
of the Government, have not been able to 
control the actions of the military au- 
thorities, and have thus often found 
themselves in the humiliating position of 
having made promises that have not been 
fulfilled; of having made statements of 
facts, which have later appeared to be 
false; and of having been forced to ac- 
cept lines of conduct concerning the wis- 
dom, not to speak of the morality, of 
which they have been almost surely un- 
convinced. This dominance in Japan of 
the militarists was especially emphasized 
by Professor McLaren, an authority on 
Japanese political institutions, in an ad- 
dress which he recently made at Cleve- 
land before the American Historical As- 
sociation. This feature of Japan’s po- 
litical life is also continually referred to 
by such journals as the Japanese Adver- 
tiser and the Kobe Chronicle in explana- 
tion of occurrences which seem remark- 
able to Americans and Europeans; and, 
for that matter, the same explanation is 
frequently given in the Japanese vernac- 
ular papers. For example, in a recent 
issue of the Tokyo Asahi it was reported 
that the Government had been interpel- 
lated in Parliament as to whether there 
was any basis to the rumor abroad that 
while the Japanese foreign office was con- 
ducting diplomatic affairs through proper 
channels, the military authorities were 
secretly interfering. In reply, Mr. 
Tanaka, the Minister of War, had replied 
that there was no foundation for such a 
report. The Asahi, however, made the 
following comment: 


Perhaps the War Minister could give no 
other reply. In our opinion it can not be said * 
that the rumor has no foundation whatever. 
Of course, it may be untrue that the Japanese 
military officers should clandestinely interfere 
in the affairs of other countries or foment in- 
ternal trouble. We believe so for the sake of 
the good name of the Japanese soldier; per- 
haps the rumor is a misapplication of the state 
of affairs in the Balkans and in Central 
American states. But we regret to have to 
admit the broad fact that Japan has military 
diplomacy besides that of the Foreign Office. 
What of our diplomacy towards China? Has 
it never happened that while the Foreign 
Office was making arrangements in accord- 
ance with a definite policy, the Japanese mili- 
tary officers in China took a different course 
of action and showed much activity behind 
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the scene? Did not the army differ from the 
Foreign Office in regard to our policy towards 
China and try to override the Foreign Office 
with the assistance of the Genro? What about 


Siberia? The Japanese diplomatic authorities 
and military officers in Siberia are not neces- 
sarily in harmony; on the contrary, there is a 


wide gulf between the two.* 


The great power exercised in Japan by 
that extra-constitutional body, the Genro, 
is well known. At its head is Prince 
Yamagata, who for more than forty 
years has been the chief of the military 
party. Furthermore, by Imperial man- 
date, it is provided that in every Cabinet 
the portfolios of the War and Navy De- 
partments shall be held by military offi- 
cers of high rank. The result from this 
provision is that these two Departments 
have the power, which upon occasion 
they have not hesitated to exercise, to 
prevent the formation or continuance of 
a Cabinet not acceptable to them, by re- 
fusing to appoint to it, or by withdraw- 
ing from it, their representatives. 

It is a regrettable fact that the Japa- 
nese people do not seem to have felt a 
general moral indignation at the acts 
of their military forces in Korea—acts 
the commission of which they do not 
deny—but they do seem very generally 
to have recognized that political wisdom 
has not been shown by their Government 
in its management of Korean affairs. 
The continued and, indeed, increasing re- 
pugnance of the Koreans to Japanese 
rule has sufficiently convinced them of 
this. But the writer has been able to 
find little evidence that the Japanese 
have even begun to question the wisdom 
or the moral propriety of the funda- 
mental policy which their Government 
has pursued in Korea. This policy has 
been essentially the same as that which, 
before the war, controlled the Prussian 
Government in its dealings with the 
Polish provinees. Japan has sought to 
crush out all that is distinctive in Korean 
civilization and to substitute for it her 
own culture and ideals. The only politi- 
cal status reserved for the former king- 
dom of Korea has been that of an incor- 
porated administrative area of the Jap- 
anese Empire. And the same blindness 
that has made it impossible for the Jap- 
anese to understand why a people should 
be unwilling to abandon their sovereignty 
and their nationality in return for the 
assumed benefits of Japanese rule also 
accounts for what seems to be their gen- 
uine surprise that the Chinese should 
not be willing to codperate with them on 
terms which would mean the subjection 
of Chinese interests to Japanese direc- 
tion and control. 

These observations upon Japan’s poli- 
cies in Korea have a significance broader 
than that which they have with regard 
to the welfare of the Koreans. They 
have a direct bearing upon the question 


*Cf. The Japan Advertiser, January 30, 1920. 


whether the rest of the world may look 
with approval upon the progressive real- 
ization of Japan’s imperialistic ambitions 
throughout the Far East. They raise 
the question whether it will be an ad- 
vantage to the millions of Asiatics, or, 
indeed, to the rest of the world, that the 
political ideals for which Japan avowedly 
stands should find further scope for ap- 
plication. 

It is but just to Japan to say that she 
had recently instituted important changes 
in the administration of Korean affairs, 
the two most important of which are the 
abolition of the requirement that the 
Governor-General of the peninsula shall 
be an officer of high rank in the active 
military service and that the gendarmerie 
shall be replaced by policemen. There 
has, however, been no abandonment, or 
suggestion of abandonment, of the funda- 
mental aim of Japan—the Japanization 
of the Koreans. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


The Puzzle of National 
Character 


Arrows oF Desire. By J. S. Mackenzie. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

spite of Burke’s declaration that he 
did not know how to do it, we are 

perpetually drawing up_ indictments 

against whole nations. We call them es- 

timates of national character. The Eng- 

lish, for example, are reputed dull, slug- 

gish, unable to see a joke, in spite of 

their long array of brilliant wits, Lamb, 

Praed, Barham, Thackeray, Lang, Gil- 

bert, Calverley, J. K. Stephen, Owen Sea- 

man, Chesterton, and in spite of having 

produced the greatest and most popular 

master of the comic, since Rabelais, by 

name Charles Dickens. If any idea was 

firmly fixed in the English mind, it was 

the levity of the French. 

The English have a scornful insular way 

Of calling the French light... . 

... Is a bullet light, 

That dashes. from the gun-mouth, while the 
eye 

Winks and the heart beats one, to flatten itself 

To a wafer on the white speck on a wall 

A hundred paces off? Even so direct, 

So sternly undivertible of aim, 

Is this French people. 


New 


During the war, it was a common obser- 
vation that the races had interchanged 
characteristics. How steadfast the 
French were, let the long-drawn agony 
of Verdun attest, and the stone-wall reso- 
lution never to submit or yield of the 
whole French people. And the French 
noted with surprise the inexhaustible 
gayety of the English in camp and their 
reckless, headlong élan in the field. How 
the popular estimates of German charac- 
ter have changed need not be detailed. 
It has remained for Dr. J. S. Macken- 
zie, who at one time held the chair of 
Logic and Philosophy at Cardiff, to dis- 


cover that the English are a race of 
poseurs. That is the form his indict- 
ment takes in his series of essays, with 
the fanciful title from a line of Blake’s. 
Henry V, as represented by Shakespeare, 
is a typical Englishman, not ‘Shakes- 
peare’s conception of the very perfect 
knight” (p. 20), but “a character of 
many conflicting ‘humors,’ leading to a 
succession of more or less conscious 
poses” (p. 24). Dr. Mackenzie is “well 
aware that this is not the view that has 
been commonly taken,” but he would not 
go as far as “Mr. B. Wendell” (who is 
barely recognizable as our own and only 
Barrett) in calling “Henry V” a dull play. 
As becomes a philosopher and logician, 
he is addicted to hedging, that is, guard- 
ing himself against attack or retort, by 
such devices as the verb “seem,” and the 
phrase “more or less.” ‘Shakespeare’s 
answer to this question seems to have 
been” (p. 24), “that kind of affection at 
least seems to” be distinctly shown” 
(p. 26); “Henry proceeds to consider 
practical difficulties in a way that seems 
to imply” (p. 32). Even more virtue 
resides in “more or less’; it is a most 
convenient starting-hole for the fox of 
argument. In regard to Prince Hal’s 
declaration in his speech over his father’s 
crown, 


You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me; 
Dr. Mackenzie writes, “we realize that 
the precious air of humility, though not 
altogether hypocritical, was a more or 
less unconscious pose” (p. 29). 

To “try confusions” with such a rea- 
soner is like trying to bind Proteus. 

What is a poseur? Dr. Mackenzie says 
(p. 37), “Henry comes more and more 
to pose as the simple soldier,” and on 
p. 43, he reaches this astounding con- 
clusion, “He was not an actor, but an 
unconscious poseur.” Surely the essence 
of posing is consciousness. The plain 
dictionary meaning of poseur is “affected 
person,” and of posing, “assuming an 
attitude for artistic purposes.” How can 
one assume an attitude for a specific pur- 
pose, and be unconscious of so doing? 
Such logic is too much for the plain 
man. There can be no argument with- 
out new definition of the terms. 

Setting aside for the moment these 
cobwebs of subtlety, let us consider the 
origin of “Henry V,” and the other his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare. When Eng- 
land became a nest of singing-birds, Eng- 
land was a tiny nation of less than five 
million people, and she had been fight- 
ing for the bare life, against the huge, 
wealthy, world power, Spain. The de- 


liverance of 1588 was not less than the 
deliverance of 1918. England was on the 
brink of destruction and was saved. One 
result was a great outburst of national 
pride, as plainly to be read in “The 
Faerie Queene,” as in Shakespeare’s his- 
Patriotism was not yet 


torical dramas. 
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classed as a vice; the term “chauvinism” 
was not invented. To rejoice that the 
enemies of the nation were overthrown 
was no more reckoned a sin than it was 
in the days of Deborah, and Barak, the 
son of Abinoam. Moreover, Shakespeare 
found the historical Henry V emphati- 
cally a good king. English history is not 
a flatterer of English kings, nor is 
Shakespeare. He represents them as 
cruel, tyrannical, treacherous, murder- 
ous, weak, incapable of ruling, inferior to 
their subjects in manhood. He found 
Henry V already idealized, the figure of 
an heroic, patriotic king, at whose famous 
victories over the secular foe every good 
Englishman would ‘“whinny,” as one 
contemporary critic notes. In his delinea- 
tion he simply continued a great tradi- 
tion. 

In order to make this heroic figure 
human, Shakespeare makes him (blessed 
word!) “democratic.” Prince Hal likes 
to escape from the dulness and strict 
etiquette of court, and get into touch 
with reality in the taverns. He likes 
fun; he likes practical jokes; he likes 
characters such as Falstaff, Fluellen, 
Williams, that typical British Tommy. 
When it comes to courting a princess, 
he shies off, with an Englishman’s dis- 
like of humbug, from doing it in the 
high style and making a speech. Ap- 
parently Dr. Mackenzie sees no comedy 
in this delightful wooing. Before the 
great battle, round which the play re- 
volves, the king finds reality by mak- 
ing the rounds of the sentries and see- 
ing how they feel, with their backs to 
the wall. The knowledge drives him to 
his knees. In the twentieth century, the 
same English tendency to insist on their 
rulers being human is as plain as in the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth. The 
behavior of George V during the war, 
the Prince of Wales on his tours are 
cases in point. It was not an English 
king who declared that he was the State, 
or assumed the title of ‘“All-highest.” 

The other essays on national character, 
Scottish, Welsh, Irish, leave the reader 
with much the same impressions as those 
obtained by the six blind men who felt 
the elephant’s tail, tusks, proboscis, legs, 
and side. 

Where everyone is free to dogmatize, 
and no harm done, the present reviewer 
would “seem” to aver that the outstand- 
ing national English trait is a sense of 
humor “more or less.” Where is vis 
comica more evident than in Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Dickens, all of 
them English to the backbone? In this 
opinion, a forgotten American concurs. 
He wrote, in a forgotten book: 


It is characteristic of the peculiar humor of 
the English, and of their love for what is 
blunt, comic, and familiar. that they have em- 
bodied their-national oddities in the figure of 
a sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with a three- 
cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, 





and stout oaken cudgel. They have thus taken 
a singular delight in exhibiting their most 
private foibles in a laughable point of view; 
and they have been so successful in their de- 
lineations, that there is scarcely a being in 
actual existence more absolutely present to the 
public mind than that eccentric personage, John 
Bull. 

The caricature, or national emblem, 
which Arbuthnot invented in the eigh- 
teenth century, and Irving noted in the 
nineteenth, is, with changed head-gear, 
more widely known than ever in the 
twentieth. It probably comes nearer the 
essential truth than the learned and in- 
genious volumes of this Scottish logician 
and _ philosopher. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


True Stories 


Up THE Mazarvuni For Diamonps. By William 
J. La Varre. (Veteran Scout.) Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 

THE Roap to En-por: Being ah Account of 
How Two Prisoners of War at Yozgadi 
in Turkey Won Their Way to Freedom. 
3y E. H. Jones, Lt. LA.R.O. With Illus- 
trations by C: W. Hill, Lt. RAAF. New 
York: John Lane Company. 

IGHLY as he may esteem the art of 

fiction, every novel-reader has ex- 
perienced the relief of stepping now and 
again into the free air of the “true 
story.” It is like opening a door out 
of a hothouse into a garden. A true 
story, to be worth anything, must be 
much more than a helter-skelter jotting 
down of facts. A good narrative is 
bound to be an arrangement. But the 
sorting and setting forth of things that 
have happened is a basically different af- 
fair from fiction. We can dismiss at 
once the wear and tear of assessing the 
value of the narrative as an invention. 

So far the art of the story is simpler 

than that of the “fiction-story,” to em- 

ploy the newspaperman’s distinction. 

But we are more aware than we realize, 

that the narrative based on fact is an 

art by itself; though our quaint impulse 
is to express our praise of it by calling it 

“as good as a story,” that is, as an in- 

vented narrative or “‘fiction-story.” 
Treasure-hunting is one of the three 

or four classic bases for “juvenile” fic- 
tion. “Up the Mazaruni for Diamonds” 
appears to be the true narrative by an 

American boy of a diamond-seeking ex- 

pedition into the jungles of British 

Guiana. In his foreword the explorer, 

Anthony Fiala, commends the spirit in 

which young La Varre undertook and 

carried out his adventure. It sounds 
casual enough from the account itself. 

One day in the spring of 1917, La Varre 

(being then nineteen) got a letter from 

a friend named Lewis in British Guiana. 

Friend Lewis “needed a partner in a 

diamond-mining venture.” Is La Varre 

“game to try it out with him’? There 

will be plenty of hard work and danger 

in it, “but there are diamonds here to 





be had for the digging.” This appealed 

at once to friend La Varre. “I had little 

trouble in arranging this,” he remarks, 

“and wrote him that I would come.” 

Clearly, the stars must have moved kindly 

in their courses. What fiction-writer 

would dare begin a narrative in this off- 

hand fashion? Instead of fifty words 

he would use a chapter explaining how 

Bill La V., a Virginian by birth, had 

longed from infancy to be an explorer; 

how (as is the fact) he rose to the 

head of the Boy Scouts of New York 

City; how he sought experience in the 

open at every opportunity and diligently 

studied the science and arts useful to 

explorers. And finally, with a deal of 

ingenuity, he would account for the fact 

that our nineteen-year-old hero was suffi- 

ciently footloose and handfree to be able 

to arrange a perilous and presumably 

expensive journey into the southern wilds 

without difficulty or delay. Mr. Fiala 

tells us the other things; but the final 

mystery remains unexplained. However, 

in fifty words we are off for Barbados, 

where friend Lewis meets us; and so to 

Georgetown, British Guiana, and the 

treacherous Mazaruni River. Far up 

the Mazaruni, through the fever-stricken 

jungle, lie the diamond fields. How our 

two adventurer-explorers win to them, 
how they fare there, and how they finally 

escape with their lives and some thirty 

thousand in diamonds, is the substance 
of a remarkably simple, vigorous, and 

interesting story. Ten of these hundred 

and forty pages are given to the diamond- 
mining and its outcome; the rest of the 
book presents the country, the people, 

and the conditions of living and traveling 
in that far land. This is proof of the 
adventurer’s mettle to Mr. Fiala: that 
“he has brought back from the field in- 
formation which will help others who in- 
tend to traverse similar trails.” To blaze 
one tree in advance is always the primary 
object of your true explorer. 

“The Road to En-dor” is a true story 
of still more absorbing interest. There 
is no book like it. Perhaps there is no book 
which more strongly expresses the “An- 
glo-Saxon” genius—though the author 
happens to be a Welshman. A lieutenant 
in the British forces captured by the 
Turks at Kut-el-Amara in 1916, he was 
among the survivors of the brutal cross- 
country march, or drive, which landed 
the survivors in prison camp at Yozgad, 
300 miles in the interior. It was the 
Turkish “punishment camp” for British 
officers of all grades who were suspected 
of meditating escape. Out of the dullness 
of camp life begins the action. Lieuten- 
ant Hill happens to receive a postcard 
from Home with the picture of a Ouija 
board on it. He makes one. He thinks 
experimenting with it may be at least 
a new game. He and some cronies play 
with it for several weeks. Their inter- 
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est is kept up by the fact that the glass 
(used as a pointer) undoubtedly moves. 
But nothing else happens, nothing in- 
telligible is spelt out. It is agreed that 
after one more night of attempt, they 
would give it up. The moment comes 
for the last “shot”; and Jones, lest this 
faint object of interest be taken from 
his friends, makes the board write the 
name “Sally”; and the fun begins. They 
work with their eyes shut, but Jones 
finds that he has unconsciously memo- 
rized the position of the letters. The 
“spoof” works merrily, but the manipu- 
lator expects to be caught. To his amaze- 
ment he is not; and presently the time 
has passed for voluntary confession. He 
begins to make converts to spiritualism 
among his fellow-officers. Then notice 
is taken by the Turkish Commandant of 
certain alleged war-news communicated 
telepathically through Jones. The idea 
comes to Jones that by hoaxing the 
authorities he may somehow pave the 
way for escape. And so the big game is 
on. With amazing patience and inge- 
nuity the commandant and two others are 
enmeshed in a scheme by which Jones 
and an officer whom he chooses as con- 
federate may be taken to the coast and 
given opportunity for escape by water. 
This plan is blocked by the clumsiness of 
a well-meaning fellow-prisoner. The re- 
maining hope lies in feigning madness. 
By this means, they cause themselves to 
be sent to Constantinople; and, after long 
months of examination by experts and 
surveillance by hospital attendants and 
others, are actually sent Home—some 
two weeks before their quiescent fellow- 
prisoners are released by the armistice. 
“We've been through a good deal, and 
for very little,” is Lieutenant Jones’s 
comment as he shakes hands with his 
comrade on reaching English soil... . 
“Never mind,” answers Hill. “We did 
our best.” Their best has _ included 
trifles like self-starvation to the point of 
collapse, a joint self-hanging (as evi- 
dence of madness) from which they are 
barely rescued, the courting of physical 
violence on the part of their guards, and 
so on. But they have played the game, 
and that ends it. 

Apart from its interest as a story, the 
book has, and means to have, value as 
evidence against the spook mania. The 
author, who performed so many marvels 
in the name of the occult, has not a shred 
of belief in any aspect of the spirit- 
ualist, or psychical, manifestations which 
the Sir Oliver Lodges and their followers 
are taking so seriously. His Preface is 
headed by a text from Huxley: “The 
only good that I can see in the demon- 
stration of the truth of ‘spiritualism’ 
is to furnish an additional argument 
against suicide. Better live a crossing- 
sweeper than die and be made to talk 
twaddle by a ‘medium’ hired at a guinea 
a séance.” And the author makes his 


own vigorous protest later on: “God 
knows I have feared Death. Yet Death 
has ever had for me one strong con- 
solation—it brings the peace that pass- 
eth all understanding. Like me, perhaps, 
you have watched it come to your friends 
and lay its quiet fingers on their grey 
faces. You have seen the relaxation 
from suffering, the gentle passing away 
and then the ineffable ‘Peace. And is my 
Peace, when it comes, to be marred by 
this task of shifting tables, and chairs, 
and glasses, Sir Oliver? Am I to be at 
the beck and call of some hysterical, 
guinea-grabbing medium—a sort of tele- 
phone boy in Heaven or Hell? I hope 
not, Sir. I trust there is nobler work 
beyond the bar for us poor mortals.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


HREE things tend to abate human 

pride and to teach the Christian 
grace of humility—a _ photographer’s 
show-window, the monkey-house in the 
zoo, and the modern autobiography. 
Most photographs are smirking, self- 
conscious imbecilities, the monkeys never 
allow us to forget that they are our 
poor relations, and autobiographies, from 
Rousseau down, are too often so many 
cases of indecent exposure. Autobiogra- 
phy requires some justification for its 
existence, such as fame, achievement, 
noteworthy experience, contact with 
great men or great events. Darwin turns 
the whole current of human thought 
into a new channel, and can with diffi- 
culty be persuaded to pen a few memo- 
randa of his career; but, uninvited and 
undesired, all sorts of nobodies rush into 
print with “personal and private things,” 
for the edification of a relatively indif- 
ferent public. 

On meeting some married pairs, an 
almost irresistible impulse arises in one 
to ask, “My dear sir, how did you come 
to marry that woman?” or, “My dear 
lady, how did you come to marry that 
man?” But the impulse must be resisted 
or human intercourse would dissolve. In 
regard to such books as Mrs. Helen Bart- 
lett’s ““‘Within My Horizon” (Small, May- 
nard), the question is “How did it get 
into print?” Could it be possible that 
the writer herself footed the printer’s 
bill? 

= 

A writer in the Figaro makes the fol- 
lowing rather unexpected comment on 
American insight into French literature: 

There is no foreign country, I think, where 
our literature is better understood or fol- 
lowed more attentively than it is to-day in 
the United States; and one is astonished to 
find some of our modern and “difficult” 
authors judged in that country with an origi- 


nality and a penetration that would do honor 
to French readers. 


After the Germans had made Dinant 


. 


a martyr town and a place of pilgrimage 
for Belgian and foreigner by its de- 
struction and by the massacre of hun- 
dreds of its inhabitants, the Governor- 
General, Freiherr von Bissing, ordered 
a Professor Heinrich to prepare a book 
on Dinant, which was to describe, with 
German thoroughness, the topography, 
history, and architecture of the place. 
To this scholarly interest of the torturer 
in his victim, of which a German alone 
is capable in his “unverfrorenheit,” we 
owe a valuable monograph, published at 
Munich by the Roland-Verlag under the 
title ‘“Dinant, Eine Denkschrift.” It is 
difficult to understand the mentality of 
people who take a pleasure in erecting 
memorials to their own crimes. 


The son of the former Imperial Chan- 
cellor von Hertling has published recol- 
lections of his father’s tenure of that 
high office under the title “Ein Jahr in 
der Reichskanzlei” (Herdersche Verlags- 
handlung). If the book relied on the au- 
thor’s gift for presenting his facts and 
not on the facts themselves, it would 
hardly reach a second edition. But the 
facts invite an interest in the volume 
which the manner of presentation can 
not command. Many of them throw a 
new light on the events of the period 
from the summer of 1917 to the autumn 
of 1918, and make the book a valuable 
complement to Ludendorff’s ‘“‘Kriegserin- 
nerungen.” It contains some hitherto 
unpublished documents, amongst others 
a remarkable letter of Cardinal Mercier 
dated February 14, 1918, and a plan of 
the Admiralty for a new sea barrage 
against America of June, 1918. 


Should a dramatist be allowed the 
right to veto an inartistic production of 
his work? The French author Lucien 
Descares and the Compagnie Générale 
du Travail have widely different views 
on this matter. A play by Descares was 
having a run last month in the Théatre 
des Arts at Paris. The Compagnie 
Générale du Travail, being informed that 
one of the parts was taken by an actress 
who was not registered as a member of 
that organization, demanded that she 
should be replaced by a “cégétiste.” The 
manager obediently complied and as- 
signed the part to a “syndically” de- 
serving actress. But the author’s appre- 
ciation of her desert was gained from a 
totally different point of view and did 
not fall in line with that of the C. G. T. 
He fondly believed that considerations of 
talent should override the question of con- 
formity to union rules and demanded the 
return of the dismissed actress. The 
manager, compelled to choose between 
yielding to his fear of the powerful 
union or to his respect for the artist, 
gave in to Descares. But the interests 
of unionized labor could not thus be 

(Continued on page 550) 
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Both Professor Crocker and 
Dr. Wheeler operated the tele- 
graph key prior to the invention 
of the telephone in 1876. At 
that date these two electrical 
engineers manufactured a tele- 
phone a model of which is still 
in existence. 


Both Professor Crocker and 
Dr. Wheeler manufactured 
batteries for telephone and tele- 
graph. 
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(Continued from page 548) 
sacrificed to the claim of art without 
challenge. The C. G. T., acting on be- 
half of the cégétiste actress, sued the 
manager, on a charge of breach of con- 
tract, for an indemnity of fr. 5,000. We 
shall soon hear, no doubt, that no plays 
can be produced in Paris which are the 
work of non-cégétist authors. In this 
way the golden era of the proletarian 
theatre is being brought nearer. 


A German comrade, Rudolph Leon- 
hard, explains in Die Neue Schau- 
biihne why this proletarian theatre will 
be far superior to that of the bourgeoisie. 
“The latter remains ineffective because 
its audience is an accidental gathering of 
people, unknown to, and out of sympathy 
with, one another, so that even a power- 
ful drama can not unify them in emo- 
tion. They are brought together by the 
expectation of the play, and if that suf- 
fices to keep them quiet and good-tem- 
pered within the same walls, what rap- 
turous effect must the performance have 
on an audience which forms a closely 
knit community in and outside the thea- 
tre! The proletariat alone, the people 
of the future, with strong feeling and 
united will, forms the ideal audience for 
the theatre.” We should have thought 
that the beauty of art’s miracle was in 
its very power of purifying the hetero- 
geneous mass of their conflicting evil 
passions, restoring to the many that com- 
munal spirit of primitive man from 
which all art has sprung. But in the 
proletarian theatre the miracle is fore- 
stalled by the picking of its audience. 
The momentary dramatic emotion has its 
substitute there in the permanent 
brotherhood of the audience. But would 
not even the proletarian prefer the thrill 
of the accidental to the monotony of the 
permanent? 


“The question of Thrace,” by J. Saxon 
Mills, M. A., and Matthew G. Crussachi, 
B. A. (London: Edward Stanford), de- 
serves special notice now that the treaty 
with Turkey is the subject of various 
comments and criticism in the press. The 
book attempts to persuade its readers 
of the justice of the Grecian claims on 
Thrace by the most direct and convincing 
argument: the presentation of ethno- 
graphic maps. The distribution of the 
colors representing the various races 
gives an immediate and comprehensive 
conception of the ethnic conditions in 
the Balkans, such as the laborious 
perusal of a written exposé can never 
yield. The reliability of the carto- 
graphic material is established by the 
fact that the larger part of it is based 
on Bulgarian data, although the volume 
has the professed purpose of refuting 
Bulgarian claims. Those data are de- 


rived from a book brought out in 1917 
by Dr. Dimitri Rizoff, then Bulgarian 
Minister at Berlin, entitled “The Bul- 


garians in their Historical, Ethnographi- 
cal and Political Frontiers.” Rizoff wrote 
with a view to proving the Bulgarian 
claims as against Serbia and Rumania 
in the Dobrudja, the Morava, and Timok 
valleys and Macedonia, but incidentally 
the book affords very substantial evi- 
dence in refutation of any Bulgarian 
claim to Thrace. To those who are in- 
terested in the Balkans and the problems 
which that part of Europe supplies for 
the League of Nations to solve, “The 
Question of Thrace” will prove a helpful 
guide. 


There are two ways of writing a book 
on American literature for the use of 
high school or college students. Each 
may recognize that the most instructive 
fact about our literature is that Amer- 
icans have produced it, that it is the best 
medium for a study of the development 
of American intellectual character as we 
now understand it. One book, however, 
will attempt to indicate the steps in that 
development as illustrated by the most 
significant writers, subordinating to that 
purpose the presentation of information. 
The other will offer the information 
chronologically or topically arranged but 
leave most of the necessary interpreta- 
tion to be done by the teacher in the 
class room. Percy H. Boynton’s “Amer- 
ican Literature” (Boston: Ginn and 
Company) is a book of the first sort, 
Walter C. Bronson’s with the same title 
(New York: D.C. Heath and Company), 
of the second. Each has the merits and 
defects of its kind. The former makes 
by far the better reading. Sufficient 
space is given to such figures as Jonathan 
Edwards, Créveceeur, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whitman, and Mark Twain to 
enable the author to state vigorously 
what he conceives to be each man’s essen- 
tial contribution to intellectual history. 
Critical apparatus is conveniently put 
into chapter appendices, fortified by sug- 
gestions for further reading and discus- 
sion. Space is not sufficient, however, 
for explicit presentation of an ordered 
conception of the growth itself. Conse- 
quently the book reads, at times, not like 
a history but like a series of more or 
less loosely related but suggestive essays 
on American authors. Professor Bron- 
son’s book, on the other hand, though at- 
tempting “to give a literary 
atmosphere, in the conviction that text- 
Looks on literature should contribute 
directly to the student’s culture as well 
as to his knowledge of facts,” does in 
effect give him more facts than atmos- 
phere. It runs over the bead-roll of 
American authors of all magnitudes, and 
gains or suffers accordingly. It includes 
much, but it interprets little, and that 
little, through compression, in terms 
rather abstract and conventional. As a 
small manual for reference, however, it 
is excellent. 





My Friend the Print 
Seller 


— is an old print shop behind 
Grace Church that has been g 
chosen haunt for the collector of ep. 
gravings for more than twenty years. 
And old Goodbody, the presiding genius 
of the place, is considered by many of his 
customers to be the most interesting 
item in his endless collection. He has 
the stock, and he knows probably more 
about prints and “states” and values than 
most of the fashionable uptown dealers 
will ever know. 

Old Goodbody is a man of. infinite 
humor. He is as round as Mr. Pickwick 
and as merry. His clear gray eyes beam 
at you through gold-rim spectacles while 
he tells you a tale of some fortunate find 
in a Brooklyn attic, or introduces you to 
one of his patrons who happens to be 
looking for the same kind of sporting 
prints or old ships you are after. The 
shop is a meeting place for characters, 
Here come men of every temper, bent, 
and bias in the goodly fellowship of print 
collectors, from the picker-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles to the expert on old 
masters, who turn the shop into a riding 
school for their hobbies. I have met 
every kind there; artists, actors, lawyers, 
brokers, cabinet members, sailors, and 
doctors. Among all the _ professions 
doctors seem to be the most constant 
and intelligent buyers. They go in for 
Whistler or Méryon or Seymour Haden. 
There is something about the clean, sure 
lines of an etching that appeals to their 
trained eye and practised hand. The 
etching needle, like the lancet, must be 
deft and unerring, and the work of a 
master hand is never lost on a doctor. 
He will not tolerate the second rate. 

Since the days of Hogarth the print 
seller’s window has always been the poor 
man’s picture gallery. There you saw 
the newest political cartoon, the cari- 
catures of Gilray and Rowlandson, and 
the latest portrait of popular actor or 
divine, the sweet domestic groups of 
Moreland or the spritely quips of Cruik- 
shank. It cost you never a pin to look. 
You could laugh or curse over the prints 


Concerning vodienl readjustment between the peoples: 


“The Brotherhood of Man’ 


This book by Dr. A. R. L. Dohme is an earnest study 
of general economic and _ political conditions. Dr. 
Dohme concludes with an interesting practical outline 
for a World State and new human relationships. 
By mail, $1.10. 
THE NORMAN, REMINGTON COMPANY 
Publishers - Baltimore 





Applications are invited for an Instructorship in 
French and Spanish. Stipend, $2000 or $2200 
with the summer school. Young Canadian or man of 
Latin origins preferred, but applicants must speak both 
languages and have had college experience in teaching. 
Letters, with references and recommendations, may be 
sent to the Dean, Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, West: 
ern University, London, Canada. 
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exhibited quite as freely as the dilettante 
at your elbow who could afford to go in- 
side and buy an impression for his cab- 
inet. So to-day you will usually find a 
knot of idlers gazing in at Goodbody’s 
window display with much the same 
curiosity. There is a row of the 
Houbraken heads of English worthies 
hung along the top and below the big 
Piranesi plates of old Rome. 

But these hold me only a moment out- 
side. I step down the long, gloomy shop, 
lit by tiny points of gas, past the count- 
ers and tables heaped with interminable 
piles of prints, the cheap, the senti- 
mental, the curious. At the far end sits 
old Goodbody, the light shining on his 
bald head as he bends over his table 
checking up a catalogue for to-morrow’s 
sale. The short cigar that he is forever 
relighting is already a stump and I share 
a match with him while he shows his 
latest bargain. In defiance of the fact 
that the neatly indexed shelves around 
us are groaning with old portraits, the 
drawers and portfolios bursting with 
mezzotints and etchings, he is forever 
buying more. Of course there are a few 
old masters that he keeps for his own 
private relish. Albert Diirer is one of 
these. Here is an artist-craftsman whom 
he loves for the simple directness of his 
line and the romantic invention of his 
subjects. He fingers the paper as ten- 
derly as old lace and hands you a glass 
to study the delicate beauties of “St. 
Hubert” kneeling before a stag, with a 
miraculous crucifix on its head, or the 
exquisite skill and vigor of “St. Jerome 
in his cell.” 

There is one process of Goodbody’s 
trade that I as a booklover can never 
quite forgive. It is to find him some 
afternoon ripping a pile of old books 
apart to get out the engravings. I know 
that the letterpress is rubbish and the 
prints thus brought to light are worth 
more than the books can ever bring, yet 
this body-snatching business did gag me 
at first. The people who revel in this 
unholy pursuit are known as “Gran- 
gerizers,” from the Rev. James Granger, 
a pious vicar of Oxfordshire who pub- 
lished in 1769 a “Biographical History 
of England” in which he strongly urged 
the value of a collection of engraved 
portraits. Thus the craze for extra- 
illustration began. It has grown now 
until these vandals think nothing of de- 
stroying a whole set of books in order 
to illustrate one. I have met them often 
at Goodbody’s feverishly thumbing over 
small prints of historical or biographical 
interest with which to extra-illustrate 
some favorite author. Whatever their 
subject they never seem to get quite all 
they know must have been engraved for 
their purpose. Napoleon and the French 
Revolution are prime favorites. Here 
comes a customer who has just about 

(Continued on page 552) 











New STOKES Books 





POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRL 
HILDA CONKLING 


“Probably no other book of the season will stimulate a greater interest and 
certainly none will hold the reader in dearer enchantment,” says Mrs. Marguerite 
Wilkinson in the NV. Y. Times. “Readers will be glad of the book, not only because 
it was written by a child but because it contains beautiful poetry.” 

Miss Amy Lowell, in her Preface, says of this verse by eight-year-old Hilda, 
“I wish at the outset to state, and emphatically, that it is poetry, the stuff and essence 
of poetry, which this book contains. I know of no other instance in which such 
really beautiful poetry has been written by a child.” Net $1.50. 





FLYING the ATLANTIC BySIRARTHUR WHITTEN BROWN 
in SIXTEEN HOURS 


The only book about the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic that can ever be 
written. Arthur Whitten Brown and John Alcock jumped the Atlantic Ocean in a 
single leap in the most remarkable aeroplane journey ever made. The story of their 
flight is of thrilling interest. J/lustrated from photographs. Net $1.50. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


A consistent analysis of social theories, so dispassionately and logically 
developed that the whole question of man’s relationships in his various associa- 
tions from the Family to the State is seen in an entirely new light. Mr. Cole’s 
exposition is so brilliantly convincing that the air is at once cleared of all 
mistaken ideas. An invaluable book for teachers and students of economics 
and social science. Net $1.50. 


‘“SHAKESPEARE’”’ IDENTIFIED 


By J. THOMAS LOONEY 


There is no cipher, no cryptogram, no mystery in this important treatment 
of the Shakespearean controversy. Its straightforward attitude must appeal 
to all intelligent readers, whether Shakespeare scholars or not. The growing 
doubts regarding the claims of William Shakespeare of Stratford are here 
crystallized, and a logical presentment of the known facts, backed by newly 
discovered evidence, strongly points to Edward de Vere, Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, as the real author of the plays. Net $5.00. 


WOMEN’S WILD OATS 22¢.GASQUOINE HARTLEY 


Downright, straight-from-the shoulder common sense on the present relation- 
ships of women and the outlook for the future. The author, neither “old-fashioned” 
nor “advanced,” sets the facts down plainly and faces them fearlessly. A book for 
everyone who can stand clear thinking on conditions as they are. Net $1.50. 


Good Fiction 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 





Assisted by Capt. Alan Bott 


By G. D. H. COLE 














MR. WU 


If you like thrilling mystery, tender love scenes, beauty, there’s a real adventure 


for you in this novel of a wealthy Chinese mandarin and a fearless American 
woman. Nei $1.75. 


WILLIAM, AN ENGLISHMAN 


“It seems rather surprising that a book which won the French Academy 
prize of 20,000 francs as the best novel of the year published in any language 
should not have been taken up by some enterprising American publisher,” says 
George H. Sargent in last Saturday’s Boston Transcript. We accepted this novel 
novel last Summer, but strikes and other manufacturing delays held back publica- 
tion. Now ready at all bookshops, net $1.25. 





By CICELY HAMILTON 














443 Fourth Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COM PANY New York 
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completed his set of portraits for Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” which will 
probably be extended to twenty volumes 
before he has done. 

A rainy afternoon is the best time 
to find old Goodbody alone. Then he is 
content to fold his legs and have his talk 
out, while the air grows pleasantly dim 
with tobacco smoke. Such stories as he 
can tell of dealers and queer customers 
and adventures with old Mr. Keppel, the 
veteran print seller, who often called 
Goodbody in consultation over a faked 
print or a forgery. There are shoplifters, 
too, clever gentry who collect in their 
own secret way whatever their chance 
offers. A stolen print, however, never 
gets very far away in these days of the 
telephone, for dealers have their own 
private marks, and the thief never fools 
the same dealer twice. My friend’s 
knowledge and unvarying honesty has 
won the confidence of many collectors 
who will not buy anywhere without his 
assurance that their purchase is genuine. 

Behind the shop are a couple of dark 
rooms where Goodbody keeps his choicest 
treasures. , This is the inner shrine of 
his collection which is not opened for the 
casual or merely curious shoppers. Some 
name will come up in our talk and to 
settle a point he will beckon me into the 
sanctuary, switch on the light and 
display for my special delectation an 
exquisite impression from Whistler’s 
“Venice Set,” a Lapére landscape or one 
of C. Y. Cameron’s cathedral etchings. 
Here his rare prints are shown in glass 
cases along the wall. Higher up hang 
framed engravings of prelates and 
princes of old France and mezzotint 
portraits of belles and statesmen who sat 
to Reynolds and Lawrence. There is still 
an inner room, beyond this little portrait 
gallery, for paintings, drawings, and a 
great variety of framed lithographs of 
old New York. It is amazing the prices 
these early views and maps of Manhattan 
bring. Goodbody, as a born and bred 
New Yorker, has a sentimental as well 
as a collector’s interest in these vanished 
landmarks. A color print of the Battery 
with Castle Garden among the trees will 
start him talking of Jenny Lind’s first 
appearance there. The scenes on Broad- 
way showing Barnum’s Museum, the old 
Astor House, and the horse busses run- 
ning as far uptown as Union Square, all 
awaken for him vivid recollections of the 
time when skyscrapers and subways were 
as yet undreamed of. 

One of the greatest buyers of old 
prints I ever met at Goodbody’s was 
the late Evert J. Wendell. By “great” 


I mean a purchaser of mere bulk, for 
he bought literally everything he could 
find in his chosen field, the drama. At 
the time of his death this vast hoard, 
stored away in packing cases, filled an 
entire floor in a loft building. The whole 


mass of prints, playbills, books, and 
photographs was bequeathed to the Har- 
vard Library. They selected the best but 
found enough duplicates to stock a score 
of libraries on the theatre. It took three 
weeks of three sessions a day to dispose 
of the remainder at auction. Goodbody 
would often caution his patron against 
buying duplicates of a print when he 
had several copies of it already, but the 
warning was useless. This habit of ac- 
cumulation was too strong to resist. An- 
other collector of the drama whom I 
know, was a more cautious buyer. He 
waited three years to pay Goodbody his 
price for an old John Street Theatre 
playbill, only to find that it had been 
sold an hour before he got to the shop. 

A love of old prints grows by what it 
feeds on. There is always a feast at 
the Museum or the Public Library Print 
Room and a variety of shows at the 
dealers to pique your appetite and im- 
prove your taste. You look and long 
and wonder how you can manage to pos- 


sess this “cheap luxury.” Charles Lamb 
had a special love for his set of Ho- 
garths in their neat black frames, and 
he tells how at each new purchase he 
and Mary “used to debate two or three 
days before, and to weigh the for and 
against, and think what we might spare 
it out of.” Among his prints after 
Raphael, Poussin, and the older painters 
was a graceful head by Leonardo da 
Vinci which he had christened the “Lady 
Blanch.” One day he was showing this 
print to a dull gentleman whose matter- 
of-fact soul betrayed him into a remark 
that must have delighted Elia. “After 
he had examined it minutely I ventured 
to ask him how he liked ‘My Beauty’ (a 
foolish name it goes by among my 
friends)—-when he very gravely an- 
swered me that ‘he had considerable 
respect for my character and talents’ (so 
he was pleased to say), ‘but had not 
given himself much thought about the 
degree of my personal pretensions.’ ” 
LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 


Certificate Borrowing and the 
Floating Debt 


{[Dr. Jacob H. Hollander, Professor of 


Political Economy at Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, has long given special atic: 

important question of borrowing by United 
States Treasury certificates, which he dis- 
cusses in the following paper.] 


HE papers on “Inflation” read at the 
recent meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science give an enlightening ac- 
count of the relation of our public finan- 
cing to credit expansion and high prices. 
Even where the exposition is official 
rather than thorough-going it possesses 
an important documentary value as set- 
ting forth the purposes governing our 
financial administrators during and after 
the war. 

In one particular, however, the- ex- 
hibit of the factors responsible for infla- 
tion is glaringly defective. A _ signifi- 
cant allusion in the brief but trenchant 
comment of that sturdy champion of 
sound financial practice, A. Barton Hep- 
burn, is practically the only reference to 
the part that the Treasury’s war-time 
and after-war-time practice of bank bor- 
rowing by means of certificates of indebt- 
edness has played in bringing us to the 
present pass. Emphasis is put upon the 
use of bank credit by the general public 
in Liberty Loan and Victory Note buy- 
ing; but to the Treasury’s wholesale re- 
sort to such credit in its certificate bor- 
rowing, during and since the war, the 
barest reference is made. The omission 
is unfortunate not only as impairing a 
complete analysis, but more practically in 
relation to the Treasury’s impending 
problem—sound treatment of the nation’s 
floating debt. 


On April 30, 1920, the unfunded pub- 
lic debt (exclusive of War Savings Se- 
curities) was $2,994,272,555—all out- 
standing in the form of Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness bearing interest 
from 4°4 to 514 per cent., and of various 
maturities extending up to March 15, 
1921. The aggregate of Treasury cer- 
tificates was made up as follows: 


(hee reer ary ee ery $2.278,495.500 
OD oo nw esa e aw Eb Sdn bee Oey 455,204,300 
PR SAE coo os noes a ceeweese 259,37 5.000 
OS NIE 5. 5 5s creed cannes 1,197.555 


$2,094.27 2.555 

The manner in which this huge “float- 
ing debt’ will be cared for in the next 
twelve months is of the gravest national 
concern. On the one hand lies the hard 
straight course of liquidation and fund- 
ing—the course which England, in like 
plight, is now about to enter upon with a 
fine loyalty to her best financial tradi- 
tions. On the other hand is the easy 
tempting descent to further bank loan 
renewal with its certain penalties of fis- 
cal danger, business embarrassment, and 
social injustice. Our one chance of fol- 
lowing the first course and of avoiding 
the second is to understand clearly the 
evil which the Treasury’s policy of cer- 
tificate borrowing has caused in the past 
and the mischief which it threatens for 
the future. 

Bank borrowing as practiced by the 
Treasury during the war and as resumed 
on August 1, 1919, eight months after 
the armistice, and continued uninter- 
ruptedly up to the present time, has con- 
sisted in the issue of certificates of in- 
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debtedness nominally in anticipation of 
war loans and taxes, but more recently 
in renewal of maturing unfunded obliga- 
tions and in discharge of actual deficit 
requirements. Such certificates of in- 
debtedness when emitted by the Treasury 
have been taken, under a form of ad- 
ministrative compulsion, almost entirely 
by the banks for themselves and their 
customers. In either event they have 
been paid for by the banks, again almost 
entirely by credit. The purchasing banks, 
qualified as Government depositaries, 
have credited the purchase price to the 
account of the Treasury as Government 
deposits and against such Government 
deposits no reserves have been held. 
From time to time, as required, such de- 
posits have been withdrawn by the 
Treasury and disbursed through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in payment of pub- 
lic accounts, ultimately accumulating in 
individual deposit accounts. An addi- 
tional volume of deposit currency has 
thus been created, dictated solely by the 
Treasury’s convenience and entirely un- 
related to commercial requirement. As 
I] have elsewhere stated, if the green- 
backs of our Civil War period are prop- 
erly described as fiat money, it is right to 
speak of Government bank deposits made 
in this way as fiat credit. 

Certificate borrowing has had an un- 
wholesome effect in three quarters—(1) 
the price level, (2) the money market, 
and (3) the Treasury. As to the price 
level, the certain tendency of certificate 
borrowing has been to aggravate the 
problem of rising prices by the direct 
creation of additional deposit currency 
in obedience to fiscal convenience rather 
than to business needs. Such emissions 
of bank credit, liberated among _ indi- 
vidual deposit accounts, have operated, 
first, to increase prices, and thereafter, 
to delay, restrict, or prevent an other- 
wise possible fall. 

As to the money market, the signal 
advantage of certificate borrowing was 
avoidance of monetary strain—as long 
as the Treasury pursued, under justifi- 
cation of war-time exigency, its policy 
of a mounting balance and as long as 
the banks could meet withdrawals from 
certificate-created deposits by prefer- 
ential rediscounting with the Federal 
Reserve Banks. This artificial ease dis- 
appeared as soon as the reduced Treas- 
ury balance made it impracticable for 
certificate credits to be left for any con- 
siderable time in the depositary banks, 
and the profit-yielding differential on 
War paper was wiped out. Thereafter, 
withdrawal of funds subjected the re- 
sources of the banks working with scanty 
reserves to strain and the money market 
to pressure. Eventually, resort was of 
necessity had to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, with a consequent further re- 
duction in the reserve ratio and ultimate 

(Continued on page 554) 
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(Continued from page 553) 
recourse to deliberate credit restriction. 

As to the Treasury, certificate borrow- 
ing exposed us, disadvantageously, to 
the hazards of a floating debt policy. 
Four months ago I ventured to say: 

Were the prospect encouraging that such 
floating indebtedness could, in the near future, 
be either extinguished from surplus revenue 
or funded upon more advantageous terms than 
are now obtainable, the wisdom of delay would 
at best turn upon the question of whether or 
not such ultimate gains, if realized, more than 
counterbalanced the present injuries of renewal. 
But there is no possibility of extinguishing 
floating indebtedness from out of current sur- 
plus, certainly none within the present fiscal 
year; and the prospect of radical improve- 
ment in the investment market is an uticer- 
tain chance more congenial to speculative ven- 
ture than to prudent financial administration. 

In this venture, it is now possible to 
assert definitely, the Treasury has lost. 
The most recent issue of certificates were 
placed at 514 per cent., with an imme- 
diate corresponding reaction upon the 
market value of all other Government 
obligations. 

These are, then, the conditions which 
the Treasury faces: Continued adher- 
ence to the practice of certificate bor- 
rowing with the likelihood of added price 
inflation, progressive monetary strain 
and ultimate fiscal inconvenience—or a 
frank recognition of the facts of the case, 
and courageous resort to retrenchment, 
taxation, and funding. 

JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


Drama 


Sothern and Marlowe at the 
Shubert Theatre 


HE performance of “Twelfth Night” 
was at the same time zestful and 
mellow; that union was its keynote, the 
keynote of Miss Marlowe’s Viola, which 
was the heart and mainstay of the pres- 
entation. No performance could be more 
active; action is not only brought out, it 
is brought in. When Sir Toby expresses 
his modest intention of living forever, the 
text gives to the clown the natural re- 
tort: “Sir Toby, there you lie.” This 
thrust, purely verbal in Shakespeare, is 
made the occasion for the lying down of 
Sir Toby on the stage floor and the 
clown’s use of him asa seat. But, though 
lavish, the action is hardly extravagant; 
frolic does not broaden into orgy. The 
poetry is always there, or, if not actually 
there in the sorties of burlesque, is no 
further off than the church from the 
Clown’s dwelling. 

The Malvolio of Mr. Sothern is not one 
of his larger parts. The capers of sol- 
emnity are always diverting, and Mr. 
Sothern extracts plenty of amusement 
from the grimaces of the puritanical 
steward. But Shakespeare’s Malvolio is 
not merely puff-ball. He is fatuous, I 
grant, but not inane; Mr. Sothern’s Mal- 
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volio is inane as well as fatuous. It is 
true that in the last scenes, where Mal- 
volio unquestionably rises, Mr. Sothern 
seeks to rise with him. In the Topas 
scene he nearly re-creates the part, but 
there are times when, between his grave 
and moving utterance, he inserts sounds 
which may almost be described as whin- 
nies. The effect is intentional, but 
hardly good. Likewise in his last minute 
on the stage he is strong, and Malvolio 
seems about to pluck a dignity from the 
very mire and pit of his humiliations, 
when Mr. Sothern reconsiders and re- 
stores the old Malvolio by a parting antic. 
The actor fears lest his Malvolio should 
not be fatuous enough. His alarm is 
groundless. 

Miss Marlowe has imparted to her 
Viola a fine originality, a delicate con- 
sistency, and a surprising variety of de- 
tail and perfection of finish. If her 
Viola is not precisely Shakespearean, it 
is exactly in accord with certain hints 
of Shakespeare’s. The dramatist’s Viola 
is a woman, who, while tears for a 
brother’s death still mingle with the sea- 
spray on her face, can interest herself 
in the fact that Orsino is a bachelor. 
That is Miss Marlowe’s Viola to the life. 
Both Violas are combinations of art- 
lessness and_ sophistication; but in 
Shakespeare’s the groundwork is the art- 
lessness; in Miss Marlowe’s it is the 
sophistication. Here is a very knowing 
Viola, even a naughty and saucy Viola, 
though the naughtiness is never madcap 
and the sauciness is never pert. What 
is crisp in the common actress becomes 
mellow in her hands. 

For Miss Marlowe the part is almost 
purely humorous. The sensibility is 
present as the occasion for the humor. 
For instance, I had always taken in en- 
tire seriousness Viola’s two little replies 
to the Duke: “Of your complexion” and 
“About your years my lord.” In Miss 
Marlowe they are comic, pleasingly comic. 
In the duel scene her fright is genuine, 
but she mocks at her fright nevertheless. 
In fact, she abounds in that delicious 
self-mockery which is the only decent 
apology and atonement human nature can 
make for the mockery of other people. 
She can be cooingly innocent, but the in- 
nocence itself is comedy; the child in 
her, like the man, is nothing but ap- 
parel. If this infiltration of sensibility 
into humor obscures the sensibility, it 
bestows on the humor a rare delicacy and 
richness. Possibly in this point Miss 
Marlowe goes a step beyond Shakespeare, 
but Shakespeare himself, in the whole 
frame and temper of the comedy, has 
furnished her with the incentive. The 
sentiment in the play, the Duke’s, 
Olivia’s, even Viola’s, if it is not part of 
the joke, is at all events part of the 
game. Miss Marlowe’s Viola is a be- 


guiling incarnation of this spirit. 
Mr. Sothern’s Petruchio is best in the 
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earlier scenes of “The Taming of the ee - ee —_ 
Shrew”; Miss Marlowe’s Katharina in Ta 


the later. The scold is hardly imitable 
by Miss Marlowe. Vixenish indeed, 
though only in jets and sallies, she can 
be; but she lacks the hardihood, lacks the 
constitution, required by the histrionic 
shrew. She has the effect of reminding 
herself at intervals that she is a terma- 
gant. Her strong work is done in the later 
scenes, in the element of slyness and play- 
ful malice in the reformed Katharina, 
the indulgence, the mockery, the con- 
descension, which almost put the rough 
master in the position of a rude school- 
boy. There is scope here for that deli- 
cate embroidery which is the distinction 
and attraction of her art. 

One finds in Mr. Sothern’s Petruchio a 
fine heartiness and impetuosity. From 
the first he is a walking riot, but a riot 
in which the man is seen behind the 
brawler and the gentleman divined, if 
not discerned, behind the man. He is 
happy in the first scene with Katharina, 
where, making much of her in the ab- 
stract, in the third person, so to speak, 
he ignores, smothers, obliterates her as 
a partner or opposite in conversation. 
He surrounds her, both literally and fig- 
uratively; there is no egress from his 
arms or from his volubility. In the later 
scenes I felt the presence of an excess 
which I do not clearly recall in the per- 
formances of earlier times. Torrential 
Mr. Sothern is and ought to be; but he is 
also battering, and I doubt the rightness 
of the latter trait. The deliciousness 
and subtlety of the part, its point of dif- 
ference from the vulgar handling of a 
common theme, is Petruchio’s good- 
humor toward Katharina, a tempestuous, 
but still a real, good-humor. Shakes- 
peare himself has not been quite unfalter- 
ing in his adhesion to this excellent ideal, 
and the actor has exaggerated the devia- 
tions of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet does not grow 
old; no auditor could fasten on him the 
words, “‘He’s fat and scant of breath,” in 
which the queen showed herself possessed 
of an unmotherly, but not unwomanly 
capacity, for retaliations. He is active, 
dexterous, and versatile. The part has 
been studied minutely and intensely; not 
a comma has escaped the probe. The re- 
sult is a variegated, a profoundly check- 
ered, Hamlet; the part lightens and dark- 
ens, flushes and pales, mellows and 
roughens, from passage to passage, often 
from moment to moment. In this he has 
Shakespeare behind him—behind him in 
a quite special sense, since this is a point 
in which he has pursued Shakespeare, 
overtaken him, and to my feeling passed 
—I would not say surpassed—the poet. 
He has even passed beyond his former 
self. 

If an example is wanted, one of the 
things that went straight to my heart in 

(Continued on page 556) 
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the earlier personation was the “Except 
my life, except my life, except my life,” 
in which the monotony of the iteration 
carried with it the terrible implication 
that the hatred of life had already become 
grey and commonplace. Mr. Sothern 
now makes three points out of these 
three phrases, and enlarges and enforces 
the third by the strong measure of fling- 
ing himself in a half-recumbent posture 
upon the steps. The fashion of the act 
is excellent, but I was more touched by 
the earlier simplicity. The agility of an 
actor’s mind and frame must find its 
correlate and limit in the agility of the 
observer’s mind and eye. For my part, 
I can not feel three ways in three 
seconds. 

This leads to a word on the invented 
and inserted business in the play. Every 
actor does, and must, introduce action 
that is not enjoined by the text, but 
there is a clear distinction between ac- 
tion that reénforces or fulfills Shakes- 
peare’s recorded word, and action that is 
not only unprescribed, but unsuggested; 
to underline and interline are distinct 
processes. For example, Hamlet’s affec- 
tionate gesture toward Ophelia in Act 
III, Scene I—by no means peculiar to 
Mr. Sothern—practically rebuilds or re- 
writes the entire scene; it turns all Ham- 
let’s brutality into feint and semblance. 
Again in Act I, Scene II, Hamlet bestows 
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a caress upon the fool whom Mr. Sothern 
has imposed upon the play for the ex- 
press purpose of receiving that unauthor- 
ized caress. I am of two minds with re- 
spect to insertions of this kind; I am con- 
founded by the actor’s boldness and am 
thankful for his mercy. Hamlet on the 
stage rather daunts and confuses me; I 
am reduced to a sort of daze by the gyra- 
tions of that mercurial and vertiginous 
young man. This is a mask undoubtedly, 
but the slits in the mask through which 
the tender and contemplative Hamlet is 
descried are teo few and too narrow for 
my comfort. On this point Mr. Sothern 
feels as I do; he feels, in other words, 
that the play’s Hamlet is much less 
tender than Shakespeare’s. He accord- 
ingly injects a little more Shakespeare 
into the play. 

I am a little surprised by the extent 
of Miss Marlowe’s success as Ophelia. 
Ophelia is of all Shakespeare’s characters, 
with the possible exception of Virgilia, 
the most inarticulate. Miss Marlowe, on 
the other hand, is the most articulate of 
actresses. Articulation means in essence 
the division of the flow of the voice into 
significant elements. Taken in a broad 
sense, this division is the specialty, the 
virtue, almost the excess and eccentricity, 
of Miss Marlowe. The final speech in 
“The Taming of the Shrew” may serve 
as illustration. It is greatly to her credit 
that a pencil so exact can be just to a 
figure like Ophelia’s which is half a blur. 
Even the hardest speech in the role, the 
“O! what a noble mind” (hardest be- 
sause its savor of official panegyric 
seems wholly misplaced in Ophelia’s 
mouth) is simplified, is liquefied as it 
were, with an admirable instinct for con- 
gruity. She is happy also in the straying 
quality of the mad scenes, the quality 
which binds the scattered fragments to- 
gether by the very deftness with which 
it marks their separation. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 


Living Expenses 
HREE subjects have been on the 
front pages of the newspapers prac- 
tically every day since I began to write 
these book-lists. These are: strikes, the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the high cost 
of living. Books have been suggested 
with reference to the first two of them. 
Here are some about that subject which 
is so dreary to all but the political econo- 
mist, and so urgent with every one of 
us—living expenses. 

A general treatise is J. Laurence 
Laughlin’s “Money and Prices” (Scrib- 
ner, 1919). Frederick C. Howe’s “The 
High Cost of Living” (Scribner, 1917) 
and Fabian Franklin’s “Cost of Living” 
(Doubleday, 1915) are specific discus- 
sions, as are Walter E. Clark’s “The Cost 


of Living” (McClurg, 1915) and W. Jett 
Lauck’s “Cost of Living and the War” 
(Doyle & Waltz, 1918). 

A few of the books, not so recent in 
date, are Scott Nearing’s “Reducing the 
Cost of Living’ (Jacobs, 1914) and 
“Financing the Wage-Earner’s Family” 
(Huebsch, 1913), by the same writer, 
John A. Hobson’s “Gold, Prices and 
Wages” (Doran, 1913), and Harrison H. 
Brace’s “Gold Production and Future 
Prices” (Bankers’ Pub. Co., 1910). 

Some later ones are “The Flow of 
Value” (Century, 1919), by Logan G. 
McPherson; Irving Fisher’s ‘Why Is the 
Dollar Shrinking?” (Macmillan, 1915); 

. H. Gerber’s “The High Cost of Liv- 
ing” (N. Y. Book Co., 1915); Oswald F. 
Boucke’s “Rising Costs of Living” 
(Banta, 1916); Clyde L. King’s “Lower 
Living Costs in Cities” (Appleton, 1915), 
and Winifred S. Gibbs’s “The Minimum 
Cost of Living: a Study of Families of 
Limited Income in New York City” 
(Macmillan, 1917). 

A book upon a related and pertinent 
topic is Ellen H. Richards’s “The Cost 
of Living as Modified by Sanitary Sci- 
ence” (Wiley, 1910), while a contribution 
to the belles lettres of this subject, and 
perhaps a pleasant relief after so many 
graphs and tables, is “The Art of Liv- 
ing” (Scribner, 1899), by Robert Grant. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Current Investment 
Publications 


A twenty-eight-page 
under the caption “Greater France and Three 
Cities” (Bordeaux-Lyons-Marseilles) was re- 
cently issued by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. Its pages include a clear and 
forceful statement of the resources of France 
and her three southern industrial centres. 


illustrated booklet 


“Some Recent Issues of Industrial Pre- 
ferred Stocks” is the title of a booklet just 
issued by Dominick & Dominick, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 115 Broadway, 
New York. The recent preferred stock issues 
of forty industrial corporations are described 
and explained. The arrangement of the mat- 
ter is designed to make easy thorough com- 
parisons between the stocks of the several 
companies whose issues are included. 

“A Trust Company as Transfer Agent and 
Registrar,” a new booklet published by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 55 
Cedar Street, New York, presents a_ brief 
statement of the manifold advantages of such 
service by a trust company fully qualified and 
equipped to act. Its appeal is addressed par- 
ticularly to those organizing new corporations. 


“International Investments and their Rela- 
tions to the Foreign Exchanges,” a booklet 
issued by Brown Brothers & Company, New 
York, includes the description of a number of 
bond issues of foreign Governments and 
municipalities, along with an explanatory 
foreword. This publication is in the second 
edition. 


Readers of the Review desiring copies of 
any of the booklets noted in the foregoing 
should write directly to the issuing house. 
Copies are free. 











